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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THERE wAs a fellow in the office the other week, a fine 
writer and old friend of Tue New Leaver. We all got to 
talking about our “Between Issues” column a few weeks ago 
which noted our lack of letters, pro or con, in recent weeks. 
In that column, we had wondered aloud whether our readers 
were satisfied or bored. 

By the time this discussion took place, the question was 
academic; our normal flow of letters had resumed. But our 
guest advanced the theory, nevertheless, that the readers 
were satisfied and that this was our fault. 

“You know I always liked your magazine,” our guest said, 
“because it is an open forum and will always open a page 
to a dissenting view. But I think sometimes you carry this 
a bit too far: You print so many contradictory views that 
everyone is bound to be satisfied; you have a plum for every 
Jack Horner on the political lot. No wonder nobody protests 
a partisan article; they always know that you yourselves 
will print the opposing view within a few weeks. Only a few 
real fanatics can get mad at a magazine that continually 
prints several sides of the same man or issue.” 

“Isn't that merely being fair to our readers?” one of the 
editors here replied. “There’s so much one-sided propaganda 
around; we suggest all sorts of alternatives, all sorts of 
limitations to conventional positions, and let the reader 
decide for himself.” 

“That’s good in theory,” said our guest, “but in practice 
many of your readers end up not getting mad or glad about 
anything or anybody.” ° 

“For example?” came our query. 

“Well, now, you take Acheson. You used to criticize him 
a lot. Along comes Dulles and you criticize him, too. Along 
comes Knowland with still another position and you pan 





him. Now, if you were against Acheson five years ago, yoy 
should be for Dulles or Knowland now.” 

“Not so,” said another NL man. “In the first place, we 
were never ‘against Acheson.’ We were against his attitude 
toward Russia in °45, for it on the Marshall Plan in ‘47 
against on China in 49 and for on NATO the same year 
divided on the MacArthur fight and all for him on the 
Japanese Treaty. When you get to German rearmament, 
which he first proposed, you’ll find some of our most anti. 
Acheson writers with him*and some of the most pro-Acheson 
men against. Same with Dulles—for him on some things, 
against him on others, divided on still others.” 

“Ah!” cried our guest. “That’s exactly what I mean. You 
have a schizophrenic nature. You discuss one issue one way, 
another issue another; sometimes the same issue four dif- 
ferent ways, three with complicated qualifications. You give 
the reader no sense of direction. He can’t stand up and 
cheer you up the road; he can’t cry resistance to your path. 
He just reads and ponders. Meanwhile some other magazine 
comes up with a clear, sharp stand and rouses him.” 

“But what if we did that and turned out all wet?” a 
junior editor asked. 

Our guest thought a moment, sighed and finally said: 
“Yes, I suppose that is a problem.” 

We reproduce this dialogue because it is especially 
pertinent to the current issue—as you shall see. 

THANKS: There are no more wonderful people in the 
world, as far as we’re concerned, as the thousands who 
answered our Sustaining Fund appeal with their hard-eamed 
donations. If you enjoy reading this issue, these are the 
people who merit your thanks. They have our everlasting 
gratitude. 
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ITH GREAT indignation, the 
New Times of Moscow, 


mouthpiece of Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Molotov, attacks “New York 
commentators” who that 
recent Soviet concessions represent 






maintain 






a withdrawal before the increased 





power of the West. America will gain 





no profit, says New Times, from its 





“policy of strength.” 





It was Dean Acheson, President 





‘Truman’s Secretary of State, who 





coined that phrase—the concept that 





situations of 





we must “create 






strength” in our dealings with the 
USSR. 
the adverse popularity which his slo- 
gan has attained in Moscow. Hardly 
an article appears there 
American 





Acheson could not foresee 







now on 





foreign policy without 
mention of “situations of strength.” 


We observe 






with amazement how 





this concept ‘wounds, irritates, ex- 





cites Soviet writers and how they 





vainly try to answer it. 
For the 





phrase, “situations of 





strength,” has a familiar, convincing 





ring in Soviet ears. So long as the 
West remained disarmed (that is, up 






to 1951), there was only contempt 
for Western “preachers of liberty” 
and “hypocritical” advocates of pop- 
ular sovereignty. Our accent on elec- 
tions, plebiscites, parliaments was 
‘typical bourgeois propaganda.” 

But was it not a minority party 
under Lenin which exploited a “situ- 
ation of strength” to take power in 
Russia? And was it not Soviet armed 
force, rather than any ballot, which 
turned a number of “capitalist na- 
tions” into “socialist republics” 
after the last war? 

Now the shoe is on the other foot. 
In the eyes of Soviet propagandists, 
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New Western ‘situation of strength’ caused end of Soviet occupation 


By David J. Dallin 


“they’—the reactionary Americans 


‘ 


—advocate “situations of strength” 
and base their policy on arms, while 
“‘we”—progressive nations—base our 
activity on the interest and true will 
of the people. This juxtaposition, al- 
ways in the same terms, has become 
the standard theme of Soviet propa- 
ganda in the last few months. 

This nervous Soviet manipulation 
of the American slogan is the first 
proof that Moscow has recognized 
the change in the European political 
climate—a change to its disadvan- 
tage. It is true that, of Europe’s 500 
million people, more than half live 
in Russia and the satellites. But Mos- 
cow’s strategists realize that, of Eu- 
rope’s five great powers, only one 
constitutes the backbone of the Soviet 
bloc, while the other four—Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy—oppose 
it consistently, with the support of 
the United States. This 5-to-l ratio 
becomes ever more ominous to the 





ACHESON: HAUNTS SOVIET PRESS 


The Austrian Treaty 


Soviets as its potential power is de- 
veloped; it spells the doom of any 
effort to expand Soviet areas, and 
the Soviet leadership knows it. 

The glory days of rapid Soviet 
aggrandizement in Europe lasted 
from 1945 to 1948 and ended with 
the upheaval in Czechoslovakia. 
From 1948 to 1954, a precarious 
halance prevailed as the two adversa- 
ries, unwilling to risk war, acqui- 
esced in the status quo. The growth 
of NATO and the imminent rearma- 
ment of West Germany are ending 
of uncertainty. The 


this situation 


new Soviet moves to conclude an 
Austrian Peace Treaty reflect the new 
Western “situation of strength.” 
Moscow can withdraw its armies 
from Austria without loss of face. be- 
cause it never set up a Communist 


The 


Soviet Zone of Austria was the only 


“people's democracy” there. 
Soviet-occupied area in Europe in 
which no attempt was made to estab- 
lish “socialism” and abolish non- 
Communist parties. Unlike the Com- 
munist parties of the satellites, the 
Austrian CP was not included in the 
Cominform at its start, nor invited to 
jcin later. The decade-long Soviet 
military occupation in Austria 
(marked, to be sure, by brutal police 
action, kidnappings and deporta- 
tions) was distinct from the general 
type of Soviet occupation. It rather 
resembled Russian military occupa- 
tion in pre-Revolutionary times: rule 
by force, but no attempt to impose 
a new social order. 

With 
and trade were not nationalized in 
the Soviet Zone of Austria: in Soviet 


some exceptions, industry 


parlance, this means that “social- 
ism” was not established. Nor was 


CONTINUED ON NEAT PACE 














AUSTRIA CONTINUED 


the Government under the influence 
of the Communist party; though 
often forced to obey Soviet orders, 
it consisted of Christian Democrats 
and Socialists. Official Soviet sources 
always counted Austria as a “capital- 
ist country” and not a “people’s 
democracy.” Whatever Stalin’s mo- 
tives were in 1945 (the weakness of 
the Austrian CP was one of them), 
the Iron Curtain did not fall between 
the two zones of Austria, but 
between Austria and Hungary. 

For this reason, Soviet withdrawal 
from Austria involves no great loss 
of prestige for world Communism. 
Khrushchev-Bulganin-Molotov are 
sacrificing very little when they pro- 
ceed to sell their Austrian war booty 
back to the Austrians for a substan- 
tial price. 

Here also lies the first basic differ- 
ence between the Austrian and Ger- 
man situations. East Germany has 
been “socialized”; it is “on its way 
to Communism”; only a Communist 
party is legally in existence there. 
Militarily, economically and_polliti- 
cally, East Germany is firmly inte- 
grated into the Soviet bloc and forms 
its most industrialized wing. If, on 
the Austrian pattern, East Germany 
were given back to an all-German. 
non-Communist government, it would 
mean a tremendous defeat for world 
Communism at a time when rank- 
and-file Communists (in Russia and 
elsewhere) assume that their party is 
still on the march and that new “vic- 
tories” are imminent. 

Nevertheless, the implications of 
are them- 
selves far-reaching. According to the 


an Austrian settlement 


Hungarian and Rumanian peace 
treaties of 1947, Soviet forces sta- 
tioned in these countries to “main- 
tain the line of communication” with 
Austria must be withdrawn when the 
occupation of Austria ends. Austria 
has a population of 7 million; Hun- 
gary and Rumania, of 25 million. If 
Moscow complies with the treaties, 
Soviet troops would withdraw from 
these countries within a year. 


Will Moscow comply? It has, of 


course, an excellent alternative: to 


sign new “mutual assistance” pacts 
with Hungary and Rumania, in which 
they would requést “of their own free 
will” that Moscow keep Soviet forces 
in their territory. As a sign of its 
“understanding and friendship,” Bul- 
ganin’s regime would then agree to 
continue the present state of affairs. 
But it is not likely that Moscow will 
take this course; the main reason is 
its relations with Tito’s Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavia has satellite troops on 
her northern and eastern borders; 
these constitute little menace to Tito’s 
big army. Troops of the Soviet Army 
itself, 
near the Yugoslav frontier—in East 


however, are also stationed 


Austria, Hungary and Rumania. 


These do constitute a 
threat to 
And there were moments between 


1948 and 1952, as the Moscow-Bel- 


grade feud progressed, when a Soviet 


permanent 


Yugoslav independence. 


attack on Yugoslavia was possible. 

Since Stalin’s death, Russo-Yugo- 
slav relations have improved. They 
are now at the stage of diplomatic 
“normalcy,” although -adjustment 
has not gone beyond a modicum of 
politeness and some trade negotia- 
tions. But we would be blind to ig- 
nore the fact that Tito’s Yugoslavia 
is today Number One on the Soviet 
roster of European countries to be 
courted, won and digested. Nor can 
we overlook the fact that, in the eyes 
of the 
United States is an imperialist power 
of the most dangerous type, and that 
an alliance with Socialist Russia 
would be much preferred if only 
Moscow did not encroach. 


Yugoslav leadership, the 


Stalin’s methods of subduing satel- 
lites by harsh orders and pressures 
failed in Yugoslavia, and Moscow 
has absorbed this lesson. Are there 
not other gates to rapprochement and 
collaboration? Can Yugoslavia not 
be detached from the West by oblig- 
ing, conciliatory behavior on the part 
of the USSR and its satellites? Since 
new ventures into Western Europe 
are almost out of the question today, 
Yugoslavia furnishes the best hope 
for Soviet expansion. If this is the 
case, then the first Soviet step in 


approaching Tito is to withdraw Rus. 


sian troops from his frontiers, 
Furthermore, Hungary and Ry. 
mania have bred their own forces jp 
the eight years since the peace treaties 
were signed. Soviet troops are no 
longer indispensable for the mainte 
nance of their Communist regimes, 
Under the direct supervision of So. 
viet officers, a new stratum of mil 













tary commanders has been trained: 
their armies, far beyond the siz 
agreed on in 1947, are built on the 
Soviet model. Under the supervision 
of Soviet advisers, too, police forces 
on the pattern of the MVD have 
been organized. These suffice to hold 
down “subversives” and convince the 
population that any move against 
the regime will be bloodily sup 
pressed. Therefore, Soviet troops can 
be safely pulled out and kept in 
readiness on the Soviet side of the 
frontier. 

There is still another reason for 
Soviet withdrawal from Austria. Be. 
fore long, the first battalions of a 
new German army will arrive to 
man the Austrian border; their nun- 
bers will increase as time goes on. 
Some day, Soviet troops would have 
to be withdrawn anyway: it is far 
wiser to do so now, independently. 
than to create the impression later 
that the Soviet forces withdrew un 
der German pressure. 

In the final analysis, the changing 
situation lies behind all these Soviet 
motives for a new Austrian policy: 
abstention from new adventures in 
Central Europe, kid gloves in deal- 
ing with Tito, recognition of the 
emergence of Western 
force. But it would be wrong © 
expect the Soviet regime to consist 
ently withdraw its forces from other 
satellites and to retreat gradually 
into its borders. There will be plenty 
of outbursts of hostility, plenty of 


crises and conflicts. There may be 
stand 


superior 


moments when the world will 
on the verge of the abyss. The great 
est political skill, endurance and p 
tience will still be required to reach 
our goal of liberating Europe with: 
out recourse to war. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Sudden and 


Unanimous Spring 


BOHN 


His YEAR, spring has arrived 
=. dramatic unanimity. The 
ond week of April began with such 
m Easter as no one can recall. Blue 
ies and balmy breezes invited young 
ad old to come forth and greet the 
budding year. There were more Easter 
wnrise assemblies than ever before 
-and all of them attended by the 
largest crowds on record. According 
the New York Police, two million 
praders displayed their finery along 
fifth Avenue. 

There never were so many cars 
giting in one another’s way. In par- 
ticular, there never were so many 
ww ones, so many duo- and tri- 
tinted ones, so many gaily shining 
nes. And, incidentally, there were 
iver so many traffic jams, and the 
weidents were more numerous than 
many other day since records have 
een kept. It was a day that was in 
practically 
special. 

But all these shows put on by am- 


every way gorgeously 


‘itious humans seemed not very 
impressive in comparison with the 
lisplays suddenly provided by Dame 
Nature herself. You would 
hought that this thing had been 
limed by some supreme stage-man- 
ager. Everyone knows that this has 
en a backward season. Through 
March and early April, practically 
tthing bloomed except a few snow- 
ttops and crocuses. And they don’t 
wunt, for they defy frost and snow 
and thermometer. 

But the daffodils and tulips, which 
wually furnish the chief glory of 
ping gardens, were retarded by 
“mperatures which lingered between 


have 


oT 
} and 40. The green leaves un- 
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folded "way back before the calen- 
dar announced that winter was 
ended. But if any buds appeared, they 
remained for weeks a dull green 
without a gleam of yellow. 

A similar report can be made. of 
the flowering shrubs and trees. The 
forsythia tried its best, but all 
through March and the beginning of 
April it struggled in vain to present 
its usual shower of gold. There were 
only streaks and glitterings of its 
accustomed glory. And the buds on 
the magnolia trees, try as they would, 
could not manage to open. The 
Japanese cherries could muster only 
suggestions of the clouds of rich 
pink which are their regular contri- 
bution to the vernal show. 

Then, suddenly, on Easter morn 
forth at 
Against the walls and along the gar- 


everything burst once. 
den rows, the daffodils, tulips, hya- 
cinths and narcissi were suddenly 
released. There were more great gold- 
en bushes of forsythia than you could 
remember having seen before. The 
flowering cherries and magnolias on 
our lawns and on those of our neigh- 
bors—as far as the eye could see-- 


All of a 


sudden, the world was perfect. It was 


billowed toward the sky. 


so good that all the pictures preserved 
by memory seemed feeble by com- 
parison. You kept saying to your- 
self: “It was never like this before; 
there was never so much; it was 
never so lovely.” 

And then, to make everything bet- 
ter than good, the choir of birds was 
out in full force. We have eight or 
nine different sorts of birds eating 
at our arboreal cafeteria all winter 
long. But lately the aristocrats who 


can’t stand our rough climate have 
returned from their swell winter re- 
sorts in Florida, Jamaica and Brazil. 
The robins are back—and the grack- 
les, the redwinged blackbirds, the 
bluebirds, the flickers and a lot of 
others. On this Easter morn, they 
were all singing full-throat. 

I don’t really care why they sing. 
All their melody may have a merely 
biological motive. I notice that most 
of it stops when the babies are 
hatched. But when all their little 
throats are swelling, when all their 
varied notes join to form a chorus of 
perfect harmony, it seems as if the 
earth itself were singing, as if the sky 
were showering down melody. And 
that is the way it was that Easter day. 

We were, of course, not content to 
look and listen. Beauty does not come 
of itself. To have flowers in summer 
and autumn, the gardener must toil 
in the spring—as tiresome school- 
masters and preachers keep remind- 
ing us. So the afternoon of that per- 
fect Easter day was spent on our 
knees in the garden. This time, we 
were inaugurating an interesting ex- 
periment. For the first time, we have 
a cold-frame—and a very nice one. 
So we were drawing the little drills 
and planting the seeds of flowers 
which are to grow for summer cut- 
ting—zinnias, asters, snapdragons, 
marigolds. I, of course, was insinu- 
uating a few rows of tomatoes, pep- 
pers and broccoli. Then we began 
to dig holes for some hemlocks, 
spruces and dogwoods, which are 
soon to usurp a part of the space 
heretofore devoted to my useful vege- 
tables. 

During the evening, as I stretched 
back in my chair with the feeling 
of satisfaction which accompanies a 
slight stiffness of the muscles, I 
gleaned the comforting information 
from the garden section of the Times 
that during the past ten years the 
number of citizens who plant trees 
has increased at the rate of 10 per 
cent each year. And just as I was 
dropping off to sleep, I learned that 
two-thirds of all our rose bushes are 
grown in Texas. Wouldn’t you know! 





TOP TOBOTTOM: CARLOS ROMULO, 
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Hostility to European colonialism is unifying factor 


amid diversity of Afro-Asian countries 


BEHIND BANDUNG 


By Diana Tead 


HIS WEEK, the leaders of 29 

Asian and African countries are 
sitting around the conference table 
at Bandung, Indonesia for what is 
clearly a historic meeting. Whatever 
the outcome, the meeting is a new 
departure from the usual interna- 
tional gatherings of recent years. 
Although the participants represent 
more than half of the world’s popu- 
lation, there is not a single “white” 
face around the Bandung table. 

Far from an oversight, this omis- 
sion reflects the purpose of the con- 
ference. The five Asian leaders who 
initiated it met last December in the 
Indonesian town of Bogor to decide 
on the invitation list. Convening in 
the palace that, symbolically, only 
a few years ago was the residence of 
the Dutch Governor-General, Nehru 
of India. U Nu of Burma, Moham- 
med Ali of Pakistan, Sir John Kote- 
lawala of Ceylon and Sastroamidjojo 
of Indonesia discussed plans for 
Bandung, the first Asian confer- 
ence since these countries emerged 
from colonial domination. 





Diana Tead spent four years in Paris 
working for UNESCO, in the course 
of which she authored a booklet, 
W hat Is Race? Evidence from Scien- 
tists. More recently, she has been 
associated with a research project 
initiated by the late Walter White to 
analyze foreign attitudes on U.S. 
race discrimination and the inter- 
national impact of those attitudes. 
This is the first of several articles we 
will publish on the Bandung parley. 





These five men, leaders of coun 
tries independent only since World 
War II, came to Bogor from differ. 
ent positions on the chessboard of in- 
ternational political alliances. Four 
months earlier, Pakistan had signed 
the U.S.-initiated SEATO pact which 
Nehru had denounced as “war-pro- 
voking.” Pakistan was thus commit. 
ted to the Western bloc, while India, 
Burma and Indonesia remained firm 
ly neutral. 

But at Bogor political differences 
were submerged in favor of a more 
Among 


these men were the strong bonds of 


fundamental cohesiveness. 
those who have known colonial op 
pression—oppression on a_ political 
and economic level of their nation’s 
life, oppression on a_ personal level 
of social and racial discrimination. 
that the 
memory of oppression still rankled 
and provided ground for fresh fears 
was given in what they wanted to 
talk about at Bandung and with 
whom. In addition to the problems 
of special interest mentioned above, 
the Conference was “To promole 


The strongest indication 


good will and cooperation among the 
Asian and African peoples: to ad- 
vance mutual interests; to consider 
social, economic and cultural prob 
lems; and to explore ways of co 
tributing to world peace.” 
Twenty-five nations were invited: 
Afghanistan, Nepal, Iran, Iraq, Syti# 
Liberia, Egypt, Ethiopia, Yemet. 
Turkey, Lebanon, Saudi Arabi 
Libya, Jordan, Philippines, Japa™ 
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Laos, Cambodia, Communist China, 
North Vietnam, South Vietnam, 
Gold Coast and the Central African 
Federation. All but the last—the only 
one which Europeans still govern— 
are present at Bandung. Formosa, 
North and South Korea, and Israel 
were excluded as too controversial; 
South Africa was barred on the 
grounds of its racial policy. 

Including the five sponsoring na- 
tions, the group represents a curious 
collection of incongruities. It em- 
braces the long-standing enmity of 
China and Japan, the squabbling of 
the Arab League nations, the bitter 
warring differences between Hindu 
and Moslem nations. It includes na- 
tions which are independent, a few 
which are desperately struggling to- 
ward self-determination, those which 
belong to the United Nations and 
those which would like to, those be- 
longing to the British Commonwealth 
and those in the U.S. sphere of influ- 
ence. Even economically, there is lit- 
le common ground. Although most 
would be classified as “underdevel- 
oped,” they represent every degree 
of economic development from the 
feudalism of the Middle East to the 
industrialism of Japan. To top it all, 
the inclusion of Communist China 
and North Vietnam has the group 
straddling the hottest schism of all 
—the three blocs, Western, neutral- 
ist and Communist, into which the 
whole world is divided. 

What is the basis for unity amid 
this diversity? It would be an over- 
simplification to call it a unity based 
on skin color, but it would be myopic 
hot to see that virtually all these 
countries have known forms of politi- 
cal and/or economic exploitation by 
nations and individuals who hap- 
pened to be “white.” Many have 
known as much as three centuries of 


Western domination. For all, there 
is 







































an inevitable psychological associ- 
ation between “colonialism” or “im- 
Perialism” and the doctrine of racial 
superiority. 

Disparaging voices have been 
raised, both East and West, in reac- 
tion to the conference. John Foster 
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Dulles, arriving to attend the SEATO 
meeting in Bangkok, called the Asian- 
African conference “a new doctrine 
of segregation . . . the peoples of 
Asia segregated from the peoples of 
the West.” 

The characteristic Asian reaction 
to this would appear to be, “What 
can you expect—after the U.S. vot- 
ing record in the UN, the discrimina- 
tory McCarran Act, your commit- 
ments to the European colonial pow- 
ers, your emphasis on military secur- 
ity rather than on economic aid to 
us? In short, who started the segre- 
gation?” 

Confronted as we are by this 


INDONESIA’S SOEKARNO: THE HOST 


vicious circle of cause and effect, we 
must take note of these currently 
prevalent Asian views. They consti- 
tute some of the major factors which 
have beclouded Asia’s 
America, and throw light on why 
Asian confidence in the U.S. is at its 
lowest ebb. 

It was not so long ago that Amer- 


image of 


ica was regarded as the champion of 
dependent peoples with nationalist 
ambitions. In the immediate postwar 
years, the United States. by votes at 
the UN and practical measures out- 
side, supported Indonesian efforts to 
gain freedom from the Dutch. The 





intensification of the cold war, and 
America’s priority commitment to 
its European allies in NATO, placed 
U.S. policy on colonial issues on the 
horns of an uncomfortable dilemma. 
Our voting in the UN reflected this. 
Asians have watched our votes 
on such issues as_ investigating 
South African race-segregation laws, 
Tunisian-Moroccan independence, In- 
donesia’s claim to Western New 
Guinea, and support of the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development (SUNFED) which 
would increase aid to underdeveloped 
countries. On all these issues, the 
Asian, African and Latin American 
countries, joined usually by the So- 
viet bloc, voted on one side, the 
European countries on the other. In 
every case, the U.S. cast its vote with 
the Europeans. 

Despite behind-the-scenes U.S. 
pressure on behalf of Asian-African 
interests (on Great Britain to with- 
draw her troops Suez, on 
France to negotiate with Tunisia 
and Morocco), we are judged by our 
public position and our votes at the 
UN. Not all colonial issues are clear 
cases of right and wrong. The Indo- 
nesian case for taking over West 
New Guinea is not strong. The point 
here, however, is not the merits of 
each issue but how our actions look 
to the Asians and Africans. In their 
eyes, our previously high moral posi- 
tion has been a casualty of the cold 
war. 

If our official attitudes on colo- 
nialism have been in the goldfish 
bowl of the United Nations, our per- 
sonal attitudes on face have been 
subject to equally close scrutiny 
wherever Americans have come to 
live among non-white people. India 
has become a leading nation of the 
world, yet the bitterness bred of dis- 
crimination persists in the present 
adult generation. The race sensitivity 
described so brilliantly by E. M. 
Forster in Passage to India is still 
operative in judgments about white 
men. When American diplomats or 
businessmen living abroad follow 
Western patterns, frequent the exclu- 


from 
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sive clubs and schools set up by the 
English in India or the French in 
Indo-China, the Asian views it as a 
psychological continuation of the old 
colonialism. 

Happily our best diplomats have 
become aware of these nuances. Ches- 
ter Bowles’s sending his children to 
an Indian school has become a clas- 
sic example of a break with the old 
tradition. That the Indians welcomed 
the gesture with loud acclaim indi- 
cates how much it was the exception 
rather than the rule. 

The sad fact is that racial attitudes 
at home have not always been the 
best preparation for dealing with 
“colored” nations abroad. Take the 
tragi-comical incident of the street- 
cars sent by America to South 
Korea. The gift was hailed with 
pomp and ceremony, flags flying, 
goodwill speeches for the unveiling 
—when suddenly it was found that 
the streetcars “for 
white only” on one entrance, “for 


were marked 
colored” on the other. 

Even here at home where we have 
made notable progress, symbolized 
most dramatically by the Supreme 
Court anti-segregation decision, our 
antiquated folkways get in the way 
of relations with non-white visitors. 
At a time when the Soviets are parad- 
ing African, North Korean and Mon- 
golian students at Prague’s Charles 
University in a pageant of apparent 
racial harmony, the U.S. is compro- 
mised by a fearful landlady here, a 
recalcitrant barber there. On the one 
hand, America is attracting an in- 
creasing number of non-white stu- 
dents each year; on the other hand, 
some go away with painful memories 
of personal humiliation. In many 
cities, North as well-as South, Afri- 
can students seek 
quarters in the Negro section. Hardly 


are obliged to 


a way to impress the future leaders 
of Africa with American enlighten- 
ment. To be sure, this type of “segre- 
gation” is haphazard, but there is 
nothing haphazard about our immi- 
gration laws, based, as everyone 
knows, on arbitrary racial classifica- 


tions. The latest, the Walter-McCar- 


ran Act, allows a hundred Asians a 
year to enter this country and cuts 
to a trickle the flow of British West 
Such 


racial discrimination, in Asian and 


Indians of African descent. 
African eyes, is all too reminiscent 
of colonial rule and its implications. 
Finally, Asians are bitter about 
America’s atomic policies. They point 
out that the only victims of the 
A- and H-bombs have been non- 
white, even the accidental victims of 
fall-out. The Asian-African bloc in the 
UN gave fervent support to the 
Marshall Islanders when they came 
to petition the world organization to 
stop U.S. atomic experiments on 
their atolls. And Asians have been 
heard to ask seriously whether the 
United States would really drop 
bombs on Russians, “white” racially 
though “red” politically. 
Americans are dismayed that our 
prestige in Asia today is so low. Why 
is it, we ask, that Asia is turning to 
Russia for the very thing that we 
have homegrown par 
technological 


excellence: 
development, from 
which has sprung the highest stand- 
ard of living for the common man 
in the world’s history? Why is it 
we are labeled “imperialists” when 
the aggressions of the Russians go 
unnoticed? And why does the basic 
concept on which democracy oper- 
ates, the dignity and worth of the 
individual human being, seem to lose 
out in the ideological marketplace to 
collectivist ideas subordinating the 
individual? 

To these central questions, there 
are many answers on many levels. 
Attempting to analyze only the psy- 
chological reasons, it would be easy 
to overstate the role that race feeling 
has played. But, until Bandung, we in 
America have underestimated its im- 
portance and have, by default, let 
the Communists take the initiative in 
manipulating racial tensions to their 
own clearly-defined ends. 

Symbolic of Soviet success even 
with the non-Communist world was 
the remark made by the delegate of 
an Asian country friendly to Amer- 
ica, after the UN vote on race segre- 


gation in South Africa. After flaming 
speeches against discrimination, the 
Soviet bloc cast its vote with the 
Asian-African group. The US. and 
25 other nations, mostly European, 
abstained. An American reporter 
asked the Asian delegate how his 
country could accept help from §). 
viet satellites, themselves violators of 
human rights. His reply was pert 
nent to more than the UN resolution: 
“If the Western powers took a more 
decent stand in these matters, we 
would not have to count on the So- 
viet bloc.” 

One of the fundamental questions 
raised by Bandung is: Will the sene 
of color unity be a strong enough 
factor to bridge ideological gaps and 
constitute the free nations of Asia as 
a negotiating force between Comm- 
nist China and the United States? On 
one thing everyone has agreed: The 
“uncommitted nations” of Asia are 
critically important to America, eco- 
nomically and_ psychologically. On 
the economic side, President Eiser- 
hower has made an_ encouraging 
move by hastening his $2-billion Aid 
to Asia bill to Congress while Bav- 
dung is still in progress. Smartly 
timed, it will demonstrate America’ 
desire to help solve Asia’s twin prob- 
lems of poverty and economic stag 
nation which are under discussion 
at the Conference. 

But gaining Asian-African conf 
dence is a matter not only of finan 
cial aid, but of understanding in the 
deepest sense. The actions and att 
tudes of the men at Bandung must le 
understood in the light of their de 
sires and frustrations, of their tradi 
tions, history and __ psychological 
makeup. 

This is not easy. As a Canadiat 
who flew to Asia recently wrolé 
home: “Miraculous the way evel 
part of the world is within quick 
reach of every other part, but what® 
difference between the parts! Mod: 


ern transportation just means that al 


of the gulfs that divide us # 
crammed closer. together. The '& 
square 


rain is thus rougher per 


hour.” 
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Wasuincton, D.C. 
[' WOULD require the perceptive- 





ness and descriptive talent of a 





Franz Kafka to convey the atmos- 





phere of trepidation, insecurity and 





sightmarish indecisiveness which 
permeates our Government these 


days. In Kafka’s The Trial, the hero 


doesn’t know who charges him with 








what, but in the end becomes quite 





envinced of his guilt. The court 





attendants themselves are never sure 





of the rules. This novel, written some 





twenty years before the word “loyal- 
ty” became part of our Government 






gobbledygook, tells more about pres- 
eit-day Washington than all the 
newspapers. 







It was not in Kafka’s weird fantasy 





but in a committee room of Congress, 
in April 1955, that United States 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
made a remark that should have 
thocked the nation. He was asked 
why the Justice Department secured 










agrand-jury indictment against for- 
mer State Department labor expert 
Val R. Lorwin, charging him falsely 
vith being a Communist, when it 
tad no evidence to back up its 


tharges. Brownell replied that the 
Government 








prosecutor “indicated 
that he felt it was better to indict 
Mr. Lorwin on slight evidence rather 
than appear before a Senate cominit- 
te to explain why he had not ob- 
ined an indictment.” 

The nation was not shocked. The 


talement was reported as a routine 











lem. We seem to have become ac- 





‘ustomed to the consequences of per- 
vetting a legitimate quest for inter- 






tal security into a desperate minor- 
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CORSI ON TRIAL: 


THE 


By W.V. Eckardt 





ity’s illegitimate quest for partisan 
power. 

At first, these consequences to our 
national and individual self-respect 
and integrity became apparent only 
at the lower echelons of Government, 
dredged up for the most part in the 
privacy of psychiatrists’ offices. By 
now, the fear and frustration have 
spread to the highest levels. The 
Attorney General acknowledges that 





CORSI: "OLD FRIEND’ FORSAKES HIM 


it is better for a Government servant 
to violate the known laws of justice 
than to be judged by the unknown, 
bizarre rules of the inquisition. Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles 
seems beset by self-destructive panic. 
The lack 


game of politics without policies, has 


of clear convictions, the 


confounded their dilemma. The sor- 
cerer’s apprentices can no longer lay 
the spirits they raised. Public erup- 


POLITICS OF FEAR 


tions occur with increasing fre- 
quency. 

The latest one, the Corsi affair, is 
no more just plain old American 
rough-and-tumble politics than were 
the Lorwin, Kaghan, Davies, Oppen- 
heimer or Ladejinsky affairs. It is 
but another symptom of the fear and 
frustration within our Government. 
Dulles would rather violate the laws 
of decency and even good politics 
than face the irrefutable, bizarre ven- 
geance of the inquisition. “Isn’t it 
wonderful, finally, to have a Secre- 
tary of State who turns his back on 
a friend?” Washington wits say 
about him, parodying Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon’s famous remark. But it 
is not surprising, really. Friendships 
must be based on mutual convictions, 
and Dulles, it would appear, has sac- 
rificed his convictions to the fear of 
risking his security. 

Less than four months ago, Dulles 
heaped lavish praise on his “old 
friend” Edward J. Corsi, an influen- 
tial New York Republican who cam- 
paigned hard to get him a Senate 
seat. The Administration’s handling 
of immigration, particularly of the 
Refugee Relief Act, was under mount- 
ing criticism. It was only proper for 
Dulles to call in Corsi to try to rescue 
the program. As Dulles said at the 
time, Corsi is perhaps “the best 
qualified man in the United States 
for the job.” He had served as Com- 
missioner of Immigration under 
President Hoover and New York 
State Industrial Commissioner under 
Governor Dewey. 

It was proper for Dulles and Eisen- 
hower to try at last to make our 
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immigration laws work. Their Cru- 
sade is committed to this course: 

“The whole world knows,” said 
candidate Eisenhower in October 
1952, “that to these shores came 
oppressed people from every land 
under the sun, that here they found 
homes, jobs and a stake in a bright, 
unlimited . future. uniquely, 
every man’s children had one price- 
less bequest: the birthright of free- 
dom. 

“Yet, to the Czech, the Pole, the 
Hungarian who takes his life in his 
hands and crosses the frontier to- 
night—or to the Italian who goes 
to some American consulate—this 
ideal that beckoned him can be a 
mirage because of the McCarran 
Act.” 

But the McCarran Act was not re- 
pealed or reformed. Instead, the vic- 
torious Crusaders made a deal not 
to press for removal of what Eisen- 
hower only a year ago called the 
Act’s “palpable injustices and _in- 
equities.” In return, we got a spe- 
cial Refugee Relief Act which, as 
reported in THE New LEADER of 
January 25, 1954, is an administra- 
tive monstrosity. The price the Ad- 
ministration paid for getting even 
this law passed by the reactionaries 
in Congress was to have it adminis- 
tered by people who oppose it. 

After 90 days of study, Corsi 


Here, 


found that our immigration- policies 
are “in the grip of an intolerant 
minority, both in Congress and with- 
in the State Department itself, which 
believes that in this world there are 


superior and inferior races.” He 
found that Scott McLeod, the State 
Department Security Officer who was 
made the czar of the refugee pro- 
gram, is “sabotaging it.” 

Out of the 200,000 refugees per- 
mitted to enter under the program, 
only a thousand have at last reached 
these shores. A new life in this land 
is still likely to be a mirage to the 
Czech, the Pole, the Hungarian who 
takes his life in his hands and crosses 
the Iron Curtain tonight. And Dulles 
knew it when he called Corsi in to 
do something about it. He also knew 


that the opponents of immigration, 
the race-conscious minority, would 
not relish this appointment. 

When Representative Francis Wal- 
ter (D.-Pa.), of McCarran-Walter 
Act fame, wielded his smear brush 
on Corsi, McLeod told the new ap- 
pointee: “There is no use replying 
to a Congressman or a skunk.” Mc- 
Leod’s chief now is the Secretary 
of State, but his heart, his eyes and 
his ears still belong to his former 
boss Styles Bridges, to Joe McCarthy, 
and to others of similar persuasion. 
There is McLeod 
helped furnish Congressman Walter 
with some of the tar. He whispered 
and continues to whisper. Corsi also 
relates now that McLeod had a pol- 
icy of never seeing him. Corsi was 
sent on his trip to Europe on Mc- 
Leod’s orders flanked by two of 
McLeod’s men, one of whom he calls 
a “Texas cop.” The two made all 
the appointments. 

Before 90 days were up, Dulles 
yielded to the pressure. Not to the 
pressure to make a policy work 
which Dulles and Eisenhower con- 
tinue to extol with words. Not to the 
pressure of one reckless but not very 
influential Congressman who is as 
intolerant of the critics of his Act 
as he is intolerant of all but Anglo- 
Saxon foreigners. Dulles once again 
yielded to his own fear of the un- 
known, bizarre vengeance of the in- 
quisition. In a conflict between a 
deserved and capable public servant 
and the attendant of his would-be 
inquisitioners, the servant of the pub- 
lic again was the loser. The attend- 
ant holds the confidential dossier. 

With the same “ecclesiastical foxi- 
ness” he has displayed so often in 
recent months, the Secretary of State 
tried hard to find a compromise. 
When he wanted to leak the Yalta 
papers, he had sent forty copies of 
them to Congress in the natural hope 
that they would speedily find their 
way into public print while he could 
still claim to honor his promise of 
discretion to Churchill. When he 
knuckled under and rewarded an in- 
formant of the Miss 


evidence _ that 


inquisitors, 


Frances Knight, by appointing her 
Chief of the Passport Division, he 
claimed he didn’t know what at least 
one Congressman told him about her, 
When he left the immigration pro. 
gram again to the exclusive mercy 
of Scott McLeod, he claimed that 
Corsi was hired only for three 
months, that he would give him ap. 
other job, that Corsi was not quali. 
fied. 

Other men, trapped in the inquisi- 
torial net, were beset by fear and 
frustration, and nothing was heard. 
Some had courage but no power, and 
the uproar subsided quickly. Corsi 
has both the courage of his convic. 
tions and the power of a prominent 
leader of New York’s Republicans, 
This power, reinforced by the devo 
tion of countless other foreign-bom 
citizens, enables him to tell Dulles: 
“T am thoroughly amazed that a man 
whom I held in such regard as Mr. 
Dulles would stoop so low in falsify- 
ing the facts concerning this whole 
incident. He _ uttered 
falsehoods.” 


about four 


There are some who feel that per 
haps this public eruption is all to 
the good. The interest Congress has 
taken in the incident may call public 
attention to the scandalous failure of 
the Refugee Act. It may even give 
a prosperous and perhaps comple 
cent people an inkling of the deeper, 
underlying causes of the eruption: 
the fear and frustration, confounded 
by politics without policies, which 
govern this administration. Ere 
Sevareid, in one of his brilliant radio 
commentaries, suggests the confusion 
may be due to the absence of a Court 
of Last Appeal in the Executive 
Branch of the Government. The 
seeming indifference of the people 
outside Washington may well have 
the same reason. For the judgment 
of that Court would also tell a bewik 
dered people who is right and who 
is wrong. It would arouse them 
lay the spirits of fear and suspiciot 
which roam their capital. 

The present Court of Last Appeal, 
however, is out on the golf links 
somewhere. 
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RICHMOND 

EVERAL MONTHS ago, William J. 

Story Jr., Superintendent of 
Schools for South Norfolk, strode to 
the microphone in front of the stage 
a the Mosque in Richmond. The 
wene was the hearings of the Gover- 
nor's Commission on Public Educa- 
tio to chart Virginia’s course on 
desegregation in the public schools. 
Some 2,000 people from all over the 
sate had come to listen and testify. 
fis voice harsh with resentment, 
Story launched into a bitter tirade 
against churchmen who had taken an 
advanced position on this question. 
Again and again this theme was re- 
peated during the hearings, reaching 
acimax when William Stephenson, 
ashipyard worker of Newport News, 
demanded to know, “Where were 
they [the ministers] before May 17? 
Didn’t they believe this before, or 
were they deceiving us? I want to 
know how many of them believe what 
they say and how many of them feel 
hey have to compete with Roman 
Catholics.” 

This attack on church leadership 
is one of an increasing number of 
signs that reveal a significant devel- 
opment growing out of the Supreme 
Court decision on desegregation. 
For the churches in the South—and 
by this is meant the governing bod- 
its and leadership of all the major 
denominations and faiths—have be- 
come the leading force in seeking 
0 change the social patterns that 
have characterized this area for more 
than 300 years. If an unusual amount 
of abuse is currently being heaped 
"pon the shoulders of Southern 
churchmen, it is only an indication 
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Southern Churches Back Supreme Court 


By Murray Friedman 


that a lot of people are violently 
opposed to the new role that they 
have assumed. 

The churches have been building 
up to this for many, many years, but 
the Court decision seems to have 
opened wide the gates. Almost over- 
night a flood of statements and pro- 
nouncements on the part of official 
church bodies appeared announcing 
their support. Meeting only a day 
after the decision, the Provincial 
Department of Christian Social Rela- 
tions, representing Episcopal dioceses 
from Louisiana to North Carolina, 
declared the decision “just and 
right.” Several days later, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. (Southern), by a 2-1 
vote, adopted a series of far-reaching 
recommendations, which had _ been 
worked out months before, urging 
“local churches” to “admit persons 
to membership and fellowship . . . 
on the Scriptural basis of faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ without refer- 
ence to race.” 

Shortly thereafter, the Southern 
Baptist Convention (11,000 delegates 
from white Baptist congregations 
with an estimated 7 million mem- 
bers) heard its president declare, 
“As Christians we are to love all men 
regardless of color, even as God does. 
Since the Supreme Court has made 
its ruling, it is the duty of all Chris- 
tians to respect that ruling and pray 
that God shall guide its implementing 
within the framework of mutual 
understanding and consideration.” 
Methodist, Catholic, Jewish and other 
church groups have taken similar 
positive stands, so that today there 
is no major religious body in the 


South that has not supported the 
Court decision. 

The importance of these statements 
may be better understood by citing 
the following incident: After the 
adoption of the recommendations of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S., a min- 
ister from Alabama was seen eagerly 
searching for a copy. “If I had that 
statement,” he said, “I would be 
home right now. I would sit down 
with the elders of my church and 
show them that our social customs 
are inconsistent with the teachings 
of our Lord.” This is only to say 
that church pronouncements are be- 
ginning to set the moral tone on this 
question in the South, and helping 
to knock out the second of the three 
basic props on which public school 
segregation rests. In May, the Su- 
preme Court destroyed the first— 
the legal basis for segregation—by 
declaring that the “separate but equal 
doctrine” sent the Negro child out 
into the world a second-class citizen. 
Now the churches have come along 
and said that the doctrine is false in 
the eyes of God. 

As a result of the militant position 
taken by the churches in the South, 
and the vacuum created by the re- 
fusal of any other major groups in 
the area today to take a progressive 
attitude on this question, the churches 
stand in a new and, in many ways, 
unique position. One has but to look 
back 15 or 20 years to see the road 
they have travelled. Although a num- 
ber of ministers had become increas- 
ingly disturbed then by the moral 
question posed by the position of the 
Negro, for the most part the churches 
did not meet the issue squarely. True 
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enough, numbers of ministers sought 
to obtain greater economic and edu- 
cational opportunities for him on 
a strictly segregated basis, but 
this was as far as they would go. 
Perhaps a low point in “neutralism” 
was reached in 1936, when, at the sec- 
ond meeting of the Provincial Synod 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
New Orleans, ‘a resolution opposing 
lynching was speedily tabled as hav- 
ing nothing to do with religion. 

In discussing the church’s new 
role of leadership in the South today, 
we do not mean to imply that there 
are no dissenting voices. [rate church 
groups on state and local levels, as 
well as individual clergymen and 
laymen, have protested the actions 
their 
leaders. Nor have the Church and 


of their groups and scored 


churchmen been uniformly coura- 
geous. Recently, the writer attended 
a ministerial-association panel dis- 
cussion on the role of the Church 
in desegregation; when the account 
of the meeting appeared in the news- 
paper the next morning, liberal 
statements were quoted without the 
names of their authors—at the re- 
quest of these ministers. Many of the 
most outspoken liberal churchmen on 
racial questions are the first to ad- 
mit that their own houses of worship 
are not yet in order. 


The essential fact that emerges, 


however, is the determination and 
courage of churchmen in making de- 


Their 


espousal of the cause of racial equal- 


segregation a moral issue. 
ity has brought a number of them 
into sharp collision with their con- 
gregations. In Georgia, for example, 
Pastor Robert Trotman of the Brons- 
wood Baptist Church was forced to 
resign after preaching a sermon in 
which he called the Supreme Court 
decision “just and right and Chris- 
tian.” Other instances of dismissal 


The battle has 


joined on many fronts, including 


are known. been 
newspaper Letters-to-the-Editor col- 
umns, where church members may be 
seen from time to time declaring 
that the action of ———— Church 
does not speak for them. 
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That the Church and its leaders 
have come under attack for their 
views, however, is a source of satis- 
faction to many people. It signifies 
to them a resurgence of the vitality 
and spirit that characterized the 
early days of Christian history, when 
to suffer for one’s faith was the price 
paid for belief. They “rejoice” with 


Aubrey N. Brown, Richmond editor 
of The Presbyterian Outlook, “that 
churchmen are courageously chal. 
lenging an evil social order and pro. 
claiming the demands of a Christ 
who does not bow to expediency, tra. 
dition, or a set of customs, however 
pleasant to some groups, which are 
out of line with his commands.” 


Half-Century of Service 
Celebrated by the LID 


By Mark Starr 


EN OF LETTERS associated 
M themselves with social pro- 
tests at least a generation before 
the “angry decade” and the prolet- 
cult of the 1930s. In 1905, Jack 
London and Upton Sinclair were the 
leading spirits in founding the Inter- 
collegiate Socialist Society, which 
became the League for Industrial De- 
mocracy in 1921 and which is now 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. 

London and Sinclair, joined by 
Morris Hillquit, Charlotte Perkins 
B. O. 
Flower (Editor, Twentieth Century 
Magazine), Leonard Abbott (Editor, 
Current Literature) and others, issued 


Gilman, Clarence Darrow, 


the initial call for formation of the 
Intercollegiate Socialist Society. Its 
aim was to promote among young 
men and women in the universities 
an intelligent understanding of the 
labor and social problems and _phi- 
losophies of that day. “Give my hail 
to the students who include humanity 
among their humanities. They will 
be happy in their usefulness, and if 
they are not, they will not mind 
> wrote William 
Dean Howells to one of the early con- 
ferences of the ISS. 

London, as the first president of 
ISS, made a memorable trip to the 
campuses of Yale, Harvard and other 


their unhappiness,’ 


colleges and implored the students 
“to think through the burning prob- 
lems of the age” and not be content 


with “the passionless pursuit of pas 
sionless_ intelligence.” London did 
not advocate a passive acceptance of 
even his own panacea: “Fight for 
Socialism or fight against it. Raise 
your voices one way or another; be 
alive.” Meanwhile, Sinclair, then 27, 
interrupted the writing of his famous 
exposure of Chicago stockyards, The 
Jungle, to wrap and mail ISS litera- 
ture to inquirers. 

During its first 16 years, the So 
ciety confined its attention largely 
to helping young students get an 
orientation in the social philosophies 
and organized movements of their 
time. With the change of name in 
1921, the organization widened its 
scope to include labor, civic and pro- 
fessional groups and later adopted as 
its aim, “Education for increasing 
democracy in our economic, politi 
cal and cultural life.” The League’: 
basic contribution, however, is still 
its work among college students 
through its various chapters and lec 
ture activities, reinforced by exter 
sive pamphlet publication. 

Among the many outstanding 
Americans who have paid eloquett 
tribute to the work of the League for 
Industrial Democracy is Dr. Ralph 
J. Bunche, who recently declared: “It 


is in large measure because of the 
persistent and often heroic efforts by 
organizations such as yours, repre 
senting the great and free voice of 
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the American people, that the United 
States is today a dynamic and pro- 


gressive society, and that democracy 


yssumes an increasingly vital mean- 
ing to every American.” 

Emerson once said that an insti- 
tution is the extended shadow of a 
man. In the case of the LID, that 
man is Harry W. Laidler, who, while 
a Wesleyan undergraduate, became 
amember of the first Executive Com- 
mittee. Since 1910, he has 
Executive Director. Laidler has writ- 


been 


ten nine books, many pamphlets and 
countless articles and, like his close 
associate Norman Thomas, has pio- 
neered many social changes. 

Among those who participated in 
the work of the ISS in its first dec- 
ade were Paul H. Douglas and Ran- 
dolph Bourne at Columbia Univer- 
sity; Selman Waksman at Rutgers; 
Carroll Binder, 
lewis Gannett and Walter Lippmann 
at Harvard; Bruce Bliven at Stan- 
Clark, Leland Olds, 
the Raushenbushes and Ordway Tead 
at Amherst; Everett R. Clinchy at 
Wesleyan; Inez Milholland and Edna 
St. Vincent Millay at Vassar; Babette 
Deutsch at Barnard; Selig Perlman 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


Heywood Broun, 


ford; Evans 


The League’s student groups dur- 
ing the Twenties and early Thirties 
attracted men and women of excep- 
tional caliber, including Walter 
Reuther, who was president of the 
Wayne University chapter, William 
L. Shirer, Andrew J. Biemiller, Sid- 
ney Hook, Max Lerner, Charles Luck- 
man, Talcott Parsons, Will Rogers 
Ir., Irving Stone, Monroe Sweetland, 
Jerry Voorhis and James A. Wechsler. 

Some of these may now regard 
their membership in the LID as the 
‘owing of intellectual wild oats, but 
few would regret the stimulation they 
received. The LID’s list of annual 
award-winners includes Dr. Waks- 
man and Dr. Bunche; Eleanor Roose- 
vet; labor leaders William Green, 
George Meany, Philip Murray and 
Walter Reuther; Senators Herbert 
Lehman, Wayne Morse, Frank Gra- 
tam, Hubert Humphrey and Paul 
Douglas: John 


educators Dewey, 
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George S. Counts and Harry A. 
Overstreet. Such world figures as 
Pandit Nehru, Trygve Lie, Jan 
Masaryk, Walter Nash and Clement 
Attlee have joined in its activities. 
To look back is to look forward 
with increased hope. The colleges 
have now more social consciousness 
than when President Theodore Roose- 
velt asserted that “there was not a 
conspiracy of predatory wealth in 
this country that was not backed by 
Harvard brains.” Students have be- 
latedly acted upon the appeal of 
Jack London “to cease sitting quietly 


in their cool libraries and turning 
the pages of lifeless books.” Few 
economists now openly admire 
“social Darwinism” and use it to 
rationalize the cut-throat, wasteful 
competition and the unbridled ex- 


of 50 ago. The 


descendants of the “robber barons” 


ploitation years 
have set up foundations, currently 
under attack from the pegheads and 
the reactionaries because they have 
considered sotial change. Many of 
the LID’s “heresies” of 50 years ago 
have become embodied in the laws 
of our land. 


College Students Become 
Louisiana Strikebreakers 


By John Carmichael 


NEw ORLEANS 

SYCHOLOCISTS, sociologists or ex- 
hie in related fields might find 
some interesting material in the role 
that students played during the re- 
cent telephone workers’ strike in the 
South. Back in the 30s, according to 
the accepted stereotype, college radi- 
cals were lying knee-deep in class- 
rooms, libraries and labs. Twenty 
years later in Louisiana, Southern 
Bell Telephone, struck by the CIO 
Communication Workers of Amer- 
ica, found Tulane and Louisiana 
State University one of their best 
recruiting sources for strikebreakers. 
And, according to the union, it was 
paying the students much more than 
the normal pay of regular employes. 
In New Orleans, the striking work- 
ers were surprised to find co-eds and 
Joe College crew-cut types pouring 
through the picket lines during the 
early days of the dispute. A check 
by the union quickly determined that 
the strikebreakers were coming from 
Tulane University. When union offi- 
cials visited college officials, they 
were told that, of course, the Univer- 
sity was neutral in the dispute. But 
it was pointed out that the Univer- 


sity had no control over the affairs 
of its students where after-school jobs 
were concerned. 

Loyola University of New Orleans 
took a different tack. Top authori- 
ties there warned the students that 
they were not to indulge in the 
“strikebreaking” activities. There 
were no reports of disobedience of 
these instructions. Even at Tulane, 
the union found sentiment 
against student strikebreaking. This 
group was very helpful in combating 
the “scabs.” 

In Baton Rouge, where LSU is 
located, the union also found stu- 
dents going to work in telephone- 
company plants during the dispute. 
The same thing was true in Georgia, 
where Georgia Tech students were 
taken on as temporary workers. 

If this becomes a regular pattern 
in company-union disputes, it raises 
some serious questions. Is this going 
to be the inevitable tie-up which com- 
panies will demand when they make 
donations to colleges in the future? 
A fantastic question? Yet, the very 
idea of using students to break a 
strike seemed fantastic a few months 


some 


ago. 





RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S popular- 
p:: is a real political phenome- 
non of great significance. Public- 
opinion polls establish that over 70 
per cent of the population favor him, 
and that his appeal to the people far 
exceeds that of the GOP, which still 
seems to be a minority party. The 
fact that the Republicans could win 
the last election only with Eisen- 
hower was not surprising; the appeal 
of a war hero has won more than 
one election in this country. The per- 
manence of the Eisenhower popu- 
larity is, however, more significant. 

It would be foolish to predict that 
he is unbeatable in the next election. 
Labor will certainly be more solidly 
anti-Republican in 1956 than in 
1952. The defection of the farmers 
from Republicanism has not been as 
wide as was expected, -but it may be- 
come wider, depending on the success 
or failure of the flexible price-support 
program. Furthermore, everything 
depends upon the international situ- 
ation, and Eisenhower’s seeming in- 
vincibility presupposes peace at the 
time of the next elections. The right 
wing of the Republican party may 
not grant him (or our nation) that 


boon. But, with all these hazards, it . 


is now quite certain that the Repub- 
licans will renominate him, whatever 
his own inclination. This is certain 
because it is obvious that they could 
not win without him. 

It is not my purpose to enter into 
hazardous predictions which had 
better be left to political experts. I 
wish merely to comment on the social 
and political significance of the 
Eisenhower phenomenon, which re- 
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By Reinhold Niebuhr 


Why IKE IS POPULAR 


He symbolizes Republican acceptance of the Roosevelt Revolution 


quires more explanation than refer- 
ence to the President’s 
“charm” and his ability to impress 
the people as an able and prudent 
leader in times of crisis. 

On both the domestic and the 
foreign-policy front, the Eisenhower 
popularity has essentially the same 
basis. It is rooted in the fact that he 
is the agent of the acceptance by 
Republicanism of the major policies 
of the Rooseveltian Revolution of 
the past two decades. 

In foreign affairs, that meant ac- 
ceptance of the concept of our na- 
tion’s responsibility for the health 
of the community of free nations. In 
domestic 


obvious 


revolution 
meant a break with the doctrinaire 
laissez-faire traditions of Republican- 
ism, and the intervention of politi- 
cal power in economic affairs for the 
purpose of preventing violent fluctu- 
ations in the economic life and of 
establishing minimal standards of 
social security. 

Republicanism preserved its doc- 
trinaire opposition to both of these 
policies. But meanwhile the business 
community, or at least that portion 
of it which was aware of both the 
moral and economic responsibilities 
and opportunities of the growing 
American power, deserted the old 
Republican nationalism for the new 
internationalism. 

This wing of the party was strong 
enough to nominate both Willkie and 
Dewey in turn. But it could not elect 
them, partly because the nationalists 
defected and partly because the na- 
tion, including many Republicans, 
did not trust the party to be loyal 


politics, the 


to the policy of international respon. 
sibility. It required an Eisenhower, 
one of the proconsuls of the: new 
American imperium, to give the Re 
publican cause sufficient prestige to 
overcome the minority status into 
which Republicanism had sunk 
through two decades of fruitless op- 
position to historic trends. 

Eisenhower has remained popular 
because, after vacillations in han- 
dling McCarthy, he was resolute in 
defeating the nationalists on the issue 
of the Bricker Amendment, and be- 
cause he proved himself both politi- 
cally and morally wiser than the 
advisers whom he chose to satisfy 
the nationalist wing of the party. He 
was wiser because he failed to con- 
form to the nationalist credo that the 
Asian problem could be solved purely 
by military action. And he was 
forced to overrule the advisers he 
had appointed on the impetus of the 
Republican campaign, which had 
maintained that the Asian mess was 
not due to a vast continental revolu- 
tion, but to the defects of a Demo- 
cratic administration. Eisenhower 
has been lucky enough to gain pres 
tige merely by overruling advisers 
who represent the remnant of Repub- 
lican nationalism. (Significantly, that 
nationalism has been transmuted 
from isolationism to a show o 
strength without reference to thes 
curity which the nation enjoys * 
a member of the alliance of free 
nations. ) 

Thus, Eisenhower may be said t 
stand for 95 per cent of the foreigt 
policy of the previous administr® 
tion. The remaining 5 per cent ® 
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represented by the embarrassment we 
experience in regard to those off- 








shore islands. 

Eisenhower cannot completely dis- 
avow responsibility for their defense, 
because they are the remnant of the 
giritual capital which American 
nationalism invested in Chinese Na- 
tionalism and of the illusions which 
were created by that investment. It 
is significant, however, that impar- 
tial Washington observers are quite 
certain that Eisenhower will not in- 
yolve us in war for the defense of 
those islands. He has proved his in- 


































cinations in the crises over Indo- 
China and the previous Quemoy 
incident. 

We are thus flirting with war be- 
cause the Eisenhower Administration 
must maintain some contact with the 
Republican past in foreign policy. 
The impartial observers may, inci- 
dentally, be wrong in their com- 
placency about the ultimate outcome. 
What could be smarter for the Chi- 
nese Communists than to take some 
action which would widen the rift 
between ourselves and our allies? 
Haven’t all of our principal allies 
served notice that they accept our 
general stand on Formosa but will 
not support us in the defense of the 
oflshore islands? 

Meanwhile, those of us who did 
not vote for Eisenhower in the last 
lection and probably would not in 
1956 might gratefully observe the 
beneficent effects of a change of ad- 
ministration in a democracy, even 
if the former administration corre- 
sponds more closely to our view- 
points. This observation is occasioned 
by the fact that, if a Democratic ad- 
ministration had attempted to liqui- 
date our inconvenient dependence on 
Chinese Nationalism, there would 
have been a public uproar of mon- 
sous proportions. 

Eisenhower is popular because he 
follows the previous policy in do- 
mestic as well as foreign affairs. Of 
course, in this realm the acceptance 
of previous accomplishments is not 
© complete. Percentagewise it may 


be about 65 instead of 95. The 
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natural-resources and _public-power 
policy is wholly Republican. The 
taxation policy partly follows the 
Republican dogma that we need in- 
centives for production rather than 
more adequate distribution of our 
productive wealth. In foreign trade, 
Eisenhower is able to preserve only 
with the help of the Democrats in 
Congress a fair share of the recipro- 
cal policies which the world so des- 
perately needs. The high-tariff tradi- 
tions of Republicanism are disinte- 
grating under the pressure of world 
events, but they are not disintegrat- 
ing fast enough. 

But there can be no question about 


EISENHOWER: MORE THAN ‘CHARM’ 


the acceptance of the main portion 
of the social-security program of the 
previous administration. The hous- 
ing program may be inadequate, but 
the acceptance of the general prin- 
ciples of social security is obvious. 
The Government accepts responsi- 
bility both for preventing great fluc- 
tuations in the economy and for pre- 
serving minimal standards of wel- 
fare. 

Thus, a policy against which the 
business community fought for two 
decades, an opposition which kept 
it from political power for these 
decades, has been finally accepted by 
the party which represents the busi- 
ness community. And it is generally 





accepted that a part of the Eisen- 
hower popularity is derived from this 
acceptance. 

Perhaps it is significant that it 
required a military figure to engi- 
neer this acceptance. But it is also 
apparent that the business commu- 
nity has come to terms with the ne- 
cessity of this retreat from its previ- 
ous dogmas. Incidentally, it had 
proved its flexibility in retreating in 
its own sphere of economic affairs 
long before it proved its willingness 
to sacrifice its political dogmas. 

All this does not prove that Eisen- 
hower can’t be defeated in 1956. But 
it does prove that there is more flexi- 
bility in American democracy than 
our critics give us credit for. This 
is true even if the flexibility is ob- 
scured by the residual inflexibility 
which may lead to war. If we escape 
this peril, one may hope that this 
last tie with past illusions will be 
dissipated and we may become trust- 
worthy allies in the alliance of free 
nations, in which we exercise such 
a fateful hegemony. 

All political phenomena have a 
biographical pinnacle and a social 
and economic base. The biographi- 
cal pinnacle of the Eisenhower phe- 
nomenon presents us with Eisenhow- 
er’s personal appeal to the voters. 
That probably: consists of both the 
prestige derived from his war services 
to the nation, and his “charm,” 
which may be defined as the capac- 
ity to the calculated 
political decision with the appear- 


invest even 


ance of spontaneous sincerity. 

But the political and social base 
of the phenomenon consists of the 
reluctant conversion of the U.S. 
business community to the revolu- 
tion in domestic and foreign policy 
which it professed to abhor. The 
conversion may not be completely 
honest or absolutely complete. It may 
not, indeed, have been complete 
enough to satisfy the country; but 
the fact of the conversion has been 
of great benefit. For in a democracy 
the crowning triumph of a revolu- 
tion is its acceptance by the opposi- 
tion. 


With radicalism out of fashion and liberalism out of office, 


the political and ideological Right bear close examination 


American Conservatism 


By Clinton Rossiter 


NE of the wonders of the postwar decade in Amer- 
QO ica has been the revival of conservatism in politics 
and culture. If hardly as startling in immediate impact 
as the triumph of television, the development of the H- 
bomb, or the outlawing of segregation in education, the 
reappearance of conservatism may yet be judged an 
equally momentous event in the history of the Republic. 

The signs of this conservatism are everywhere. After 
generations of exile from respectability, the word itself 
has been welcomed home with cheers by men who, a 
few short years ago, would sooner have been called 
arsonists than Politicians, columnists, 
businessmen and editors shout the slogans of the great 


conservatives. 


revival; the campuses run over with poets and professors 
who yield to no one, not even the editors of Life and the 
Saturday Evening Post, in their insistence that “what 
America needs is a healthy dose of true conservatism.” 

Who are the American conservatives and what do they 
think? Is this resurgent American conservatism all of 
a piece, or is it, like American liberalism, marked by 
diversity ? 

I begin my tentative answer to these hard questions 
with a review of those men and groups who constitute 
the active Right in American politics. The contemporary 
Right, in my opinion, includes those who now admit to 
distaste for the dominant political theory and practice of 
the twenty years between Hoover and Eisenhower—for 
New Deal and Fair Deal, Roosevelt and Truman, service 
state and welfare state, reform at home and adventure 
abroad. Having waded hip-deep through the political 
literature of the past ten years, I would assert without 
hesitation that the conservatism of the American Right 
is essentially a posture of anti-radicalism or anti-liberal- 
ism—a many-sided yet integral reaction to the New Deal, 





Clinton Rossiter, author of Seedtime of the Republic 
and other works, is Professor of Government at Cornell 
University. He was recently appointed to direct a study 
of Communist penetration of American life for the Fund 
for the Republic. His latest book, Conservatism in Amer- 
ica (Knopf), will be reviewed here shortly by Will 
Herberg. This article is, of course, based on the mate- 
rial Professor Rossiter has developed in his book. 





its leader, and his political heirs. The decisive factor in 
the shaping of modern American conservatism was 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The continuing hostility to Mr. Roosevelt and his 
works ranges from gnawing, unforgiving hatred to the 
tolerant suspicion that, while much of what he did was 
probably necessary, he did all things rather sloppily and 
some things he had no business doing at all. I would 
suggest that there is today, in Congress and among the 
people, an “anti-Roosevelt coalition,” and that it may be 
labeled for what it is: the American Right. I would add 
quickly that, thanks to the traditionalism and profession: 
alism of much of our party politics, several million 
members of the anti-Roosevelt coalition would still be 
voting for Mr. Roosevelt were he alive and running! 

The attempt to be taxonomic about the political atti 
tudes of half—or is it rather two-thirds ?—of a nation is 
a dangerous undertaking. The reader is therefore begged 
to remember that the line between any two of the cate 
gories that follow is not a line but an imperceptible 
gradation, and that there are any number of variations 
within each category. Having issued this warning, I sug 
gest these rough and empirical categories, which proceed 
from the right extremity toward the center of the Amer: 
can political spectrum. 

America, too, has its authoritarians of the Right, its 
citizens who are not merely careless critics but confessed 
Whether they 
should be classed as fascists is as much a problem in 


enemies of constitutional democracy. 


semantics as in political science, especially since mos 
of them are as quick with the slogans of liberalism # 
any orator at a national convention. They declare thei 
allegiance to the whole American creed and rarely perm! 
themselves to think consciously along authoritariat 
lines. There is a good deal of wisdom in Robert 4 
Brady’s comment: “It is practically certain that, if 4 
coup d’état ever comes in America from the Right, * 
will be advertised as a defense of democratic freedoms 
and a blow at fascism.” It is equally certain that mo* 
of those implicated in the coup will believe what the) 
say. In any case, it is safe to say that precious few 
Americans are now adherents of fascism in any pre® 
sense of this word. 
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This group merges into that noi_y minority besi de- 
eribed as “the lunatic Right.” One approaches the likes 
Gerald L. K. Smith with mingled feelings of revulsion 
nd bewilderment. But these “professional haters” do 
aist, they have made Mr. Roosevelt the Satan of their 
heology, they act like fascists but talk like liberals, and 
hey have done more than their share to create the 
wesent moral and emotional climate in America. 

A third handful of men are taking special delight in 
nother aspect of the present climate: nostalgia. These 
ue the pure traditionalists, the sentimental reactionaries, 
ihe men who are sick with what one critic has called 
‘litical necrophilia.” They long in vain for the days 
{ Webster and Washington, and indulge with emotion 
in ritualistic remémbrance of things past. Most of them 
ive in a state of acute cultural schizophrenia: They 
ajoy the fruits of the twentieth century but are shocked 
by the orchards that have brought them forth. The in- 
idence of pure traditionalists among the Sons and 
Daughters of the American Revolution is especially high. 

Although most inhabitants of the contemporary Right 
ae committed to the general philosophy of individual- 
im, only a few are willing to drive this doctrine straight 
through to its logical conclusion: philosophical anarchy. 
The father of this hardy band was Albert Jay Nock, 
whose Our Enemy, the State (1935) and Memoirs of a 
Superfluous Man (1943) preached a gospel of laissez- 
aire that was really laissez-faire. The best-known con- 
mporary exponents of pure individualism are John 
Chamberlain, who likes to write introductions to ultra- 
conservative tracts; Ayn Rand, whose novel The Foun- 
inhead (1943) is a great favorite among young men 
who seek to soar on pinions free; and Frank Chodorov, 
vhose One Is a Crowd (1952) is a near-anarchistic tract 
against the income tax and Social Security. 

To linger over these groups would be a fascinating but 
nisleading exercise, for, taken all together, they cannot 
number much more than 2 or 3 per cent of the American 
people. I would add only this comment: They are not 
really conservatives at all, but either reactionaries shot 
fll of radicalism, reactionaries pure and simple, or 
opportunists in an age and country where anti-radicalism 
ems to offer the best opportunities. 

Most men on the contemporary Right may be placed 
in one of three major categories, each of which counts 
iis occupants in millions: 

1. The late Senator Wherry of Nebraska liked to 
iescribe himself as a “fundamentalist,” and were this 
word not used generally to identify certain Protestant 
‘cls, it might well serve as the most accurate one-word 
description of the ultra-conservatives, those several mil- 


. 
ion Americans whose political outlook is a rare mix- 


lure of sober conservatism, timid standpattism, and angry 
Teaction. They are represented in the Senate by John 
Bricker of Ohio and George Malone of Nevada, in the 
iaily press by the Chicago Tribune and the Hearst 
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papers, among periodicals by the Freeman and the 
American Mercury, and on the radio by George Sokolsky 
John T. Flynn is their Milton, 
oilman H. L. Hunt of Texas their Maecenas, Dean Ache- 
son and Governor Thomas E. Dewey their hated Lucifers, 
Senator McCarthy their slightly tarnished Galahad. 


and Fulton Lewis Jr. 


At one extreme, the ultra-conservatives merge effort- 
lessly into the great middle group of conservatives. At 
the other, they are so harsh and malevolent as to be 
fellow-travelers of fascism. It is this group of conserva- 
tives, a small but ear-splitting fraction of the American 
people, who have been providing “the dynamic of dis- 
sent” in America in the last couple of years. Their brand 
of dissent, Richard Hofstadter has remarked, “is not as 
powerful as the liberal dissent of the New Deal era, but 
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it is powerful enough to set the tone of our political life. 
. . . It can most accurately be called pseudo-conservative 
. . . because its exponents, although they believe them- 
selves to be conservatives and usually employ the rhetoric 
of conservatism, show signs of a serious and restless dis- 
satisfaction with American life, traditions and institu- 
tions.” 

2. The largest of these categories contains the mid- 
dling conservatives. Although some of them are slightly 
infected with sentimental reaction, the millions of self- 
styled “middle-of-the-roaders” come closer to genuine 
conservatism than any group in contemporary America. 
Former President Hoover and Senator Millikin of Colo- 
rado are located somewhere near one boundary of this 
category, President Eisenhower and Bernard Baruch 
somewhere near the other. In the center stood—and for 
our purposes still stands—the very model of the Ameri- 
can conservative, the late Senator Taft. Oddly enough, 
considering their numbers, conviction and wealth, there 
are few newspapers, magazines, commentators or books 
that do their cause justice. Lacking a battery of colum- 
nists who express their middle-of-the-road opinions, suffi- 
ciently angry at the New Deal to take delight in hearing 
it smitten hip and thigh, hardly knowing their own mod- 
erate minds, they are as likely to applaud John T. Flynn 
as Walter Lippmann, as willing to be instructed by So- 
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kolsky of the Hearst papers as by John K. Jessup of Life. 


3. The last species of citizen on the contemporary 
Right finds his natural habitat on the Atlantic seaboard 
and in the left wing of the Republican party, though he 
may also be found scattered throughout the country and 
the Democratic ranks. It is hard to say exactly what sets 
off liberal conservatives from middling conservatives, 
but certainly their actions and ideas seem more flexible, 
thoughtful and charitable than those of other men on the 
Right. They are less inclined to weep tears over the last 
two decades, more inclined to recognize professors and 
union leaders as useful fellow-citizens. In Walter Lipp- 
mann and August Heckscher of the New York Herald 
Tribune they are blessed with able publicists; in Sumner 
Slichter of Harvard and David McCord of Virginia, with 
equally able economists; in Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
Senator Ralph Flanders of Vermont, Senator Clifford 
Case of New Jersey, John McCloy, Lewis W. Douglas, 
Paul Hoffman, Charles P. Taft of Ohio and Thomas E. 
Dewey, with impressive public figures; in the great 
foundations, with powerful instruments for constructive 
conservatism; in the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, with an educational agency quite unique in ob- 
jectivity; in Fortune, the New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune, with organs that hold the respect 
of most of the nation; and in Charles Evans Hughes and 
Henry L. Stimson, with two demigods of upright con- 
servatism. Liberal conservatives are not uniformly loved 
for their attempts to strike a balance between stability 
and progress. To ultra-conservatives they appear as 
“just another bunch of New Dealers,” to hard-bitten 
liberals as “Wall Streeters with brains.” 

With the exception of a few professors and publicists, 
who are looked upon with suspicion for their pains, the 
men on the American Right are not given to hard think- 
ing about man, society and government. Senator Taft 
himself, when pressed for a statement of his philosophy, 
is said to have replied: “There are some questions that I 
haven’t thought very much about.” The principles of 
American conservatism are not thoughts or reflections 
or hypotheses; they are assumptions, prejudices, myths, 
vague longings and slogans—above all slogans. 

For this reason, I forebear to state the principles of 
modern American conservatism. I will, however, say 
this: The key intellectual fact about the American Right 
is that it is conservative without being Conservative. It 
seeks with all its powers to defend and preserve an 
established way of life. but it does this with the aid of 
ideas and slogans that are calculated to disturb rather 
than to stabilize the social order, to accelerate rather 
than to retard the social process. The American Right 
remains today, as it has been for more than a hundred 
years, the willing prisoner of the American tradition, of 
the liberalisms of Monticello and Manchester; and it 
rejects angrily the suggestion of well-meaning intellec- 
tuals that it embrace the conservative principles of 
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Burke, Coleridge and Disraeli, or evem of John Adams, 
John C. Calhoun and Elihu Root. Its intellectual fore. 
bears, whom it interprets to suit itself, are Thomas 
Jefferson and Herbert Spencer, and its principles can 
only be described, paradoxically, as “laissez-faire con- 
servatism.” 

If its present faith is somewhat less laissez-faire than 
that proclaimed by Andrew Carnegie, it has nevertheless 
changed surprisingly little in this changing world. While 
the position of men like Taft, Hoover and Eisenhower on 
the American political spectrum may certainly be labeled 
“conservative,” they defend this position with the bright 
words of liberalism. Mr. Hoover is not to be laughed at 
for his dogged insistence that he is a “true liberal,” nor 
President Eisenhower for proclaiming himself “basically 
a progressive.” Liberalism and progressivism are built 
into the tradition these eminent men are bent on con- 
serving, and in this country, too, a man may still call 
himself what he wishes. In any case, despite misgivings 
and confusions, despite all that has happened in this 
century, the average American conservative continues to 
assume human perfectibility, cherish progress, proclaim 
liberty, put his faith in democracy, preach equality, and 
reduce all problems to terms of the individual and his 
rights. He is, like his father and grandfather, too much 
of an individualist, an optimist and a materialist, too 
indifferent to the ironies and tragedies of history, too 
confident of his ability to make the world over, ever t 
be classed as a conservative. In short, while the Ameri 
can Right is conservative in mood and practice and pur 
pose, it remains liberal in ideal and oratory. 

Although any American conservative may stray of 
the reservation on an issue like China or free trade of 
civil rights, it is possible, I am convinced, to predict 
specific attitudes on current issues in four cases out of 
five. In the area of foreign policy, most ultra-conserv® 
tives are ultra-nationalists, most conservatives are nation 
alists torn between conflicting desires, most liberal com 
servatives are nationalists with internationalist leanings 

Thus: Ultra-conservatives are outspokenly hostile t 
the UN, would like to put an end to “squandering ou 
treasure abroad,” consider the Bricker Amendment “s 
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satter of life and death for the Republic,” and think the 
wo McCarran Acts an excellent beginning toward puri- 
fying American politics and society. Conservatives are 
ghappy about the UN but think there is no choice but 
pstay in, would like to reduce foreign spending sharply, 

rt the Bricker Amendment but are willing to see it 
jiuted, and think the two McCarran Acts generally 
yorthy protections of our way of life. Liberal conserva- 
ies support the UN with scarcely abated enthusiasm, 
ue prepared to maintain a high level of foreign spend- 
ing, consider the Bricker Amendment a “dangerous in- 
wvation,” and would like to see the McCarran Acts 
vitened if not repealed in the interests of international 
god will and American dignity. 

In the area of domestic policy, ultra-conservatives not 
uly oppose any further social legislation but call for the 
«rapping of many agencies and programs, especially 
those that do them no specific service. Conservatives will 
liscuss social legislation, if not make broad proposals; 
and though they are likely to react as angrily as ever at 
ay mention of the New Deal, they seem willing to leave 
the New Deal agencies in operation on reduced budgets. 
liberal conservatives make counter-proposals to the 
promises of the Left and accept the new dimensions in 
government with little rancor or regret. 

Thus: Ultra-conservatives are ready, at least by their 
own testimony, to dissolve the TVA, reduce the scope 
and generosity of Social Security, ignore the problem of 
vil rights for Negroes, and fight any proposal to im- 
move the nation’s health as “socialized medicine.” An 
wtounding number of them are eager to repeal or de- 
limit the Sixteenth (income-tax) Amendment and return, 
w matter what the cost, to the Gold Standard. Conserva- 
tives are willing to tolerate the TVA while slashing its 
propriations, leave Social Security untouched except 
fr “more businesslike methods of operation,” consider 
gingerly—and only under immense political pressure— 
‘toothless bill for improving civil rights, and let the 
ead dog of “socialized medicine” lie dead in the street. 
They, too, would like lower taxes and harder money but 
to not favor schemes to return our tax structure and 
monetary policy to the patterns of happier days. Liberal 
‘onservatives are prepared to defend the TVA, expand 
the coverage of Social Security, enact civil-rights legisla- 
tion with at least a few teeth, and sponsor bills that en- 
‘ourage voluntary health-insurance programs or sustain 
the medical schools. Proposals to repeal or amend the 
‘teenth Amendment and return to the Gold Standard 
they regard as irresponsible pipe dreams. Many of this 
ltird group feel closer to moderates of the Left than to 
iltta-conservatives of the Right. 

A final word on the ultra-conservatives: Although 
"ost of them are unquestionably conservative in their 
ges and ends, they have now become so indignant over 
the trends of the past twenty years, so alarmed by reform 
thome and weary of adventure overseas, that they are 
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fighting for preservation with methods that reek of 
radicalism. However ‘pure their motives and sound their 
purposes, they are dabbling dangerously in a form of 
radicalism in their mania for amending the Constitution, 
their reckless assaults on the Presidency, their wistful 
plans for a new party, their disregard for the American 
traditions of fair play and freedom of dissent, their en- 
thusiastic support of the new demagoguery, and their 
cult of extreme individualism. 

My anatomy of modern American conservatism is still 
not complete, for there lives among us a minority of 
intellectuals, few but steadily growing in members and 
influence, who speak in the fullness of the conservative 
tradition. Three small groups of modern Americans 
appear to be genuine conservatives: First, there are the 
Southern agrarians like Stark Young, Allen Tate, Robert 
Penn Warren and John Crowe Ransom, who seek to 
maintain “a Southern way of life against what may be 
called the American or prevailing way,” and who do it 
with the aid of a political and social theory in which 
aristocracy, social harmony, community, property, re- 
ligion, contentment, reverence, order and tradition are 
warmly praised, and egalitarianism, industrial progress, 
majority rule, rugged individualism and materialism are 
searchingly questioned or roundly damned. Second, 
there are the Catholic political theorists, not all of them 
priests, whose writings provide a philosophical basis for 
the social pronouncements of the American hierarchy. 
Finally, there are the self-styled conservative intellectuals, 
almost all professors, who draw more openly on thinkers 
like Burke than on the American tradition. The men I 
am thinking of in particular are Peter Viereck of Mt. 
Holyoke; Russell Kirk, formerly of Michigan State Col- 
lege; B. I. Bell and Richard Weaver of Chicago; Francis 
G. Wilson of Illinois; R. A. Nisbet of California; John 
Hallowell of Duke, and Thomas I. Cook of Johns Hop- 
kins. Several of their central ideas are also heard from 
men as distinguished and dissimilar as Herbert Agar, 
Harry Gideonse, George Kennan, Robert M. Hutchins, 
Walter Lippmann, Peter Drucker, Mortimer Adler and 
Reinhold Niebuhr. There are, to be sure, variations in 
mood and inspiration among the conservative intellec- 
tuals, but the differences that divide, say, the Tory 
conservatism of Kirk from the Catholic conservatism of 
Ross Hoffman (of Fordham) or the Aristotelian con- 
servatism of Hallowell from the Burkean conservatism of 
Viereck are shallow ditches compared with the deep gulf 
that divides them all from the laissez-faire conservatism 
of a Hoover or Bricker. If there is any line to be drawn 
down the middle of the intellectual conservatives, it is 
between those who are most concerned at present about 
the pseudo-conservatism of the extreme Right and those 
who persist in crying havoc at the purposeful progressiv- 
ism of the Left. 

What separates all these men clearly from most Ameri- 
can conservatives is an outspoken distaste for the ex- 
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cesses, vulgarities and dislocations of the industrial way 
of life; a deep-seated antipathy toward the undiluted 
Jeffersonian tradition; a consequent emphasis on our 
European and English heritage; a peculiar affection for 
Burke: and a willingness to think and write in the spirit 
of conscious conservatism. Indeed, men like Kirk and 
Viereck yield to no one in England or Europe in their 
devotion to the full conservative tradition. The constant 
themes in their writings are: the universal moral order 
supported and sanctioned by organized religion; the im- 
perfect nature of man; the conservative mission of 
education; the inseparability of liberty and property; the 
excellence of aristocracy, or at least of the aristocratic 
spirit; the limited reach of reason and the consequent 
importance of traditions and institutions; the necessity 
of diffusing power; the equilibrium of rights and respon- 
sibilities; the primacy of the community; the beauties of 
stability and order; the final dignity and inviolability of 
the human personality; the pleasures of the conservative 
mood: the superiority of the conservative mind; and 
the gravity of the conservative mission. These men are 
not irresponsible critics of the American way of life, 
nor can more than one or two of them be classed as 
sentimental reactionaries. They love America with that 
special intensity with which one loves the wayward 
parent and are full of well-meaning advice about methods 
for our achieving social and cultural maturity. 

In the final reckoning, agrarian, Catholic and intel- 
lectual Conservatives are together distinguished from 
other conservatives by their obstinate refusal to delight 
in the “progress” of industrialism or to make peace with 
the “shallow optimism,” “selfish individualism” and 
“hedonistic materialism” of the scheme of values this 
progress has sustained. Their ideas are a constant goad 
to the conscience of the Right, a benchmark against 
which to measure its deviations from conservatism, and 
a reminder that some conservative Americans are as 
troubled by the harsh dogmas of individualism as by the 
false promises of collectivism. 

This brief account of the ideals and anxieties of the 
American conservatives goes far toward explaining a 
startling fact: A majority of this minority lines up in 
“the Roosevelt coalition” in opposition to the great body 
of conservatives. In the grand showdown of 1952, most 
of these men voted the way they had voted for years— 
for the party and at least some of the principles of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt—and thereby dramatized one of the 
persistent problems of American life: the flight of sensi- 
tive intellectuals away from the active Right. 

I have heard many reasons advanced to explain the 
breach between conservatism and Conservatism. Some 
Conservatives are convinced that, from the long view of 
history, the attitude toward government of the New and 
Fair Deals is actually more Conservative than the simple 
anti-statism of the old guard. In addition, they accuse 
ultra-conservatives of holding “radical” views about 
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many institutions and arrangements—for example, trade 


unions and maternity benefits and public-power develop. 


ments—that are now integral parts of the American way 
of life. Other Conservatives will not accept the busines. 
man as the key figure of American civilization, Sj 
others confess that they took the anti-intellectualism of 
the Eisenhower campaign at face value. 

There are special reasons, too. Southern agrarians 
and Catholic Conservatives are likely to be Democrats 
by inheritance, and they continue to prove by word and 
vote that in their father’s house are many mansions, 
Agrarians are gratefully aware of what the New Ded 
did for Southern agriculture. Catholic philosophers agree 
with old-guard Republicans that economic individualism 
took a beating in “the twenty long years”—but ar 
pleased rather than distressed. I have heard more tha 
one Catholic conservative express the thought that the 
New Deal, whatever its excesses, re-established the sense 
of community and rekindled the fires of social justice, 
And I have heard conservatives of all kinds express pro. 
found mistrust of the capacity of the Republican party 
to prosecute a sound foreign policy. 

The chief reason, of course, for this rift between Con- 
servatism and conservatism is the historic anti-intellee: 
tualism of American conservatives, an attitude of mistrust 
and contempt that goes far beyond the quizzical sus 
picion most conservatives seem to have for men whos 
business is thinking rather than doing. The American 
conservative has not merely distrusted the poet, professor, 
philosopher and political theorist; he has scorned them, 
bullied them and not seldom despised them. As man of 
action, in hot pursuit of present profit, he has been too 
heavily engaged to read or reflect, and thus looks with 
misgiving on those who do. As man of status and sub 
stance, generally satisfied with things as they are, he is 
easily disturbed by those who criticize his actions, chal 
lenge his position, and propose changes in the rules of 4 
game in which he has been a heavy winner. He and the 
intellectual are trapped in a vicious circle: The more 
savagely one of them baits, the more savagely he is 
baited. In the end, the conservative is left with only é 
handful of faithful friends in the ranks of intellectual, 
for his materialism and primitivism alienate natutd 
allies as well as natural foes. 

The Conservatives, with few exceptions, are far from 
comfortable in “the Roosevelt coalition,” but there the 
will remain, usually as voters rather than active workers 
until the leopard of conservatism changes a few of his 
spots. This—the alienation of the conservatives from 
Conservatism—is a distressing truth of American intel 
lectual history. Until the Conservative in the tower ©! 
be persuaded to think for his brother in the market place 
and until the latter can be persuaded to accept his adviet 
or at least respect his judgment, there will be no i 
provement in the confused state of conservative thought 
and unsure pace of conservative action. 
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White supremacy and a republic are objectives of 


The Afrikaner’s 


wo-Front War 


By John Hatch 


LONDON 
n SunDAY, December 16, 1838, 
ie, Umslatos River in Natal 
ran red with the blood of 3,000 
whiteplumed Zulu warriors. They 
had died in a_ three-hour battle 
against the guns of 460 Afrikaner 
Voortrekkers. The Afrikaners have 
celebrated December 16 ever since 
as a national festival on which they 
thank God for their victory. 

On May 31, 1902, at Vereeniging 
in the Transvaal, it was the turn of 
the Afrikaners to suffer defeat at 
the end of the Boer War with the 
British. They had seen their farms 
burnt, . their 
herded into concentration camps, and 
on that day thousands of bitter Afri- 
kaner 


women and children 


Commandos swore revenge 
against Britain. 

It is these two memories that to- 
day color every thought of the Na- 
tionalist Afrikaner. In 1909, the 
Boer Republics of the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State were linked 
with the Cape and Natal, and self- 
government was restored to them in 
the new Union of South Africa. Yet. 
even after the independent South 
African State was established, many 
of the Boers maintained their bitter- 
ness. The two bitter memories against 
African and Briton are linked in 
the personal outlook of the new 
Prime Minister. Johannes Strijdom. 
Strijdom declares that he has 
two ambitions: to establish a perma- 
nent supremacy of the white man 
over the black, and then to found an 
Afrikaner Republic in South Africa. 


Strijdom’s predecessor, Dr. Dan- 
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iel Malan, has already taken South 
Africa a long way toward a com- 
pletely caste state. Every pretension 
of the 10 million Africans, Coloreds 
and Indians to claim the right of 
democratic citizens has been ruth- 
lessly Deputy 
Prime Minister, (Blackie) 
Swart, once waved a cat-o’-nine-tails 
in Parliament to indicate his attitude 
to non-Europeans. He crushed the 


crushed. The new 
Charles 


African movement of passive resist- 
1953 by 
powers to flog and imprison resisters. 
Then 


Strijdom, Dr. Verwoerd, began a 


ance in taking extreme 


another close associate of 


policy of confining Africans to their 


tribal reserves, forcibly removing 
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70,000 of them from their homes, 
and now taking complete control 
of their education so as to condi- 
tion them for their 
inferiority. Under Dr. Malan, South 
Africa had become a state in which 
2.5 million whites ruled and admin- 


position of 


istered for their own comfort and 
11 million non-whites were given the 
choice of either primitive tribalism 
or becoming the servants of their 
white masters. 

Strijdom will continue this policy, 
but he and his friends were impa- 
tient with Dr. Malan’s pace. They 
saw that, in spite of segregation, a 
steady stream of Africans entered 
the towns to serve the needs of in- 
dustry and domestic service. They see 
traces of liberalism still entrenched, 
particularly in the Cape. They are 
frightened of the power of British 
industrialists in the expansion of 
gold, uranium and secondary indus- 
tries. It is here that their two fears 
join together. British influence is en- 
trenched in industry, and industrial 
needs bring white and black together 
in the life of the new towns. 

It was in order to defeat this dual 
menace that Strijdom was selected 
as the new Prime Minister. He is to 
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accelerate the pace of Dr. Malan’s 
racialism and to establish an Afri- 
kaner Republic which will abolish 
British influence. He will complete 
that shift of power from the old 
British Cape to the Boer Transvaal 
which has been continuing ever since 
1909, and which will be completed 
if he moves Parliament from Cape 
Town to Pretoria. 

We have to understand the genuine 
Afrikaner fears. Republicanism is a 
religion. The Afrikaner has only 
South Africa to look to and no other 
homeland or loyalty. He distrusts 
the English-speaking South African 
who can always return to Britain in 
time of trouble. He fears the Afri- 
cans and believes that they will turn 
him out of his country at the first 
opportunity. 

This Republic, according to a draft 
published during the war, is to have 
only the Boer National Anthem, Afri- 
kaans as its first official language, 
burghers selected by the state as its 
only citizens, and a State President 
“directly and only responsible to 
God . . . altogether independent of 
any thought of Parliament.” 

Strijdom personifies these fears 


and the determination to preserve 
the Afrikaner stake. He has already 
greatly strengthened the power of the 
state by making it a criminal offense 
to leave the country without a pass- 


port (which his Government fre- 
quently refuses to issue to its oppo- 
nents), by giving powers to all po- 
licemen in the Union to enter any 
premises and search them without 
a warrant, and now by packing the 
Appeal Court bench. He and his Min- 
ister of Native Affairs, Dr. Verwoerd. 
have already begun to implement 
the Bantu Education Act, which will 
enable them to indoctrinate all Afri- 
can children with their racial ideas. 
And he has started on the process of 
removing non-Europeans from their 
Western township in Johannesburg. 

The most important of these meas- 
ures is undoubtedly the packing of 
the Appeal Court. This political in- 
terference in judicial affairs, which 
will enable the Government to re- 
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move the Cape Coloreds from the 
common electoral roll in the Cape, 
in effect gives the Nationalists ab- 
solute power. For four years, they 
have been trying every possible 
method to remove the Cape Coloreds, 
not only because of their apartheid 
policy but also because this alone 
can assert the sovereignty of Parlia- 
ment over the judiciary. Each time, 
the Appeal Court has declared the 
measure unconstitutional because it 
has not secured the two-thirds ma- 
jority necessitated by the South 
Africa Act. 

The Nationalists have now taken 
the extreme step of appointing five 
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additional judges to the Appeal Court 
favorable to their cause. They can 
thus alter the Constitution at will, 
freed from the danger of interfer- 
ence by the Courts. This means, in 
effect, that the Nationalists can now 
set up a Republic by a simple ma- 
jority and alter the whole constitu- 
tional basis of the state without 
interference. It could even lead to 
the loss by the British of the equal- 
ity of their language. It will also 
open the way again to further pres- 
sure by the Union on Britain for the 
transfer of the unwilling million 
Africans in Basutoland, Swaziland 
and Bechuanaland. 

The failure of the African Con- 


gress to raise any serious opposition 
to the removal of the non-Europeans 
in Western Johannesburg leaves the 
non-European majority of the popy 
lation comparatively leaderless and 
unorganized. The non-Europeans are 
being taught that they must liye 
where the Government decrees and 
act only as the Government wishes 
or face drastic penalties. Now, how. 
ever, the white population is begin. 
ning to be taught the same lesson, 
This may lead to much more imme. 
diate danger for the Government than 
can be presented at present by the 
non-Europeans—though one should 
always bear in mind that the white 
opposition is extremely weak, very 
divided and basically accepts the 
racial principles of the Nationalists 
The ultimate test of Strijdom’s 
political career may well center on 
his relations with English-speaking 
South Africa. All previous Prime 
Ministers recognized that white «- 
premacy could only be maintained if 
unity between the two sections of 
the European community was pre 
served. Strijdom and _ his friends 
would like to return to the rural 
background of Kruger’s Boer Repub- 
lic, but the economic foundations of 
the country are built today m 
British-dominated industry. If the 
split in the white community becomes 
deep, the non-Europeans will find 
an opportunity to assert their rights 
If the Nationalists break with the 
English-speaking section, alienating 
Britain and the Commonwealth, they 
will also stand isolated before theit 
other great fear, the forces of Com 
munism. Even the acquisition of the 
Naval Base at Simonstown, now ul 
der discussion with the British Gor 
ernment, will be of scant value to4 
South African Navy composed of one 
or two obsolete vessels, without the 
support of the British Fleet. 
These are the dilemmas which face 
Strijdom and his new Governmett 
Fanatical and ideological policies 
never solve them, but the attempt by 
these means may well stir profo 
trouble, not only for South Afric 
but for the whole Dark Continent. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


‘The Emigrants’ by George Lamming 


—A Colorful New Novel of Alienation 


HICKS 


COUPLE of years ago, a young native of the West 

Indies, George Lamming, published a book—one 
hardly knows whether to call it a novel or a memoir— 
atitled In the Castle of My Skin. It was an account of 
boyhood on the island of Barbados, wonderfully pic- 
rial, deeply poetic in a fresh and personal fashion. It 
vas also, as Richard Wright pointed out in the introduc- 
tion he wrote for it, “the story of millions of simple folk 
vho, sprawled over half of the world’s surface and in- 
volving more than half of the human race, are today 
icing catapulted out of their peaceful, indigenously earthy 
lives and into the turbulence and anxiety of the twenti- 
dh century.” 

Now, in The Emigrants (McGraw-Hill, $3.75), Mr. 
lamming continues his portrayal of the special kind of 
iienation that is experienced in the modern world by 
yeople born in backward areas. His characters are West 
Indians who go to England because, as one of them says, 
‘wery man want a better break.” The Emigrants neces- 
arily lacks the idyllic quality that made itself felt in 
large portions of the earlier book, but it displays to even 
etter advantage the power and the versatility of Lam- 
ning’s prose, and probes even more deeply into some of 
he mysteries of man’s nature and destiny. 

As the book begins, it seems a direct sequel to /n the 
Castle of My Skin. That book ended with the narrator’s 
ieparture for Trinidad. Now, four years later, he sud- 
ienly realizes that Trinidad has given him all it has to 
tive and that he has fallen into a meaningless routine, 
ad he sets sail for England. In the first few pages, we 
ave some of his impressions of the early stages of the 
voyage, but then the narrator abruptly vanishes. He is 
yethaps to be identified with a character named Collis, 
bat Collis is merely one of the emigrants, written about, 
ike the others, in the third person. 

lt is a colorful group that Mr. Lamming has brought 
together: the forceful and forthright member of the RAF 
thom the others call the Governor; the withdrawn and 
imbitious Dickson; Higgins, who, unlike the others, has 
specific plans for his life when he gets to England; Miss 
bis, who has been disappointed in love and satirized in 
‘calypso song; the philosophical Jamaican; the stow- 
may, called the Strange Man; Tornado and Lilian, 
Philip, Queenie, and all the others. In the course of a slow 
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voyage, there are love affairs and there are quarrels, but 
mostly there is talk. The talk in both Mr. Lamming’s 
books has a kind of magic, for its rhythms are subtle 
and varied and beautiful, and yet it always seems per- 
fectly relaxed and natural. 

The account of the voyage occupies a little less than 
half of the book. In manner it is leisurely and casual, and 
it is only later that one realizes how solidly the author 
has developed his characters. This development is im- 
portant, for, if we did not have a strong grip on the 
characters, we would probably lose them in the frag- 
mentary episodes that make up Parts 2 and 3. These epi- 
sodes, which range over a period of two years or so, 
unfold a complex and almost fantastic drama. Indeed, 
they would be fantasy if we did not bear in mind 
what we have seen of the emigrants on their ship. 

It would have been easy for Mr. Lamming to have told 
the story of the emigrants in England in realistic terms, 
and he does give us glimpses of their disappointments, 
their partial adjustments, their refuges, their baffling 
contacts with the English. But, on the whole, he has 
chosen to suggest rather than to describe, to give an 
impression rather than to compile a document. There is 
a passage at the beginning of Part 3 in which the “I” 
briefly reappears, engaged in the commonplace act of 
pawning a suit. He encounters Lilian, who gives him, in 
a matter-of-fact way, some account of what has been hap- 
pening to his erstwhile companions of the voyage. This 
re-establishes our contact with everyday life, but then the 
narrator is dropped again and we are plunged back in a 
world of bizarre and sometimes sinister men and women. 

The theme of the book, as of so many contemporary 
novels, is alienation. The emigrants have lost one home- 
land and failed to find another, and there is nothing to 
which they can cling. At the end of Jn the Castle of My 
Skin, the narrator is excited by a friend who has found 
the meaning of his life in a newly acquired sense of 
racial solidarity, but the emigrants are almost completely 
unmoved by the idea of race. In the course of the voy- 
age, they do achieve a degree of unity, simply as a result 
of being brought together by chance. This seems good 
to them, and they resolve to hold together, but, of course, 
they fail to do so. In the end of this unhappy but eloquent 
fable, each stands alone. 





WRITERS and WRITING 


A Review of General Semantics 


Language, Meaning and Maturity. 
Edited by S. 1. Hayakawa. 
Harper. 364 pp. $4.00. 


IN OUR AGE, man has become enig- 
matic to himself. Hence our twin 
passions: systematic distrust of every- 
thing and everybody, and a consum- 
ing need for safety and security. 
These two passions have landed us 
in a strange and tragicomical pre- 
dicament. We tend to trust those, and 
those only, who teach us new ways 
of mistrusting ourselves. Any pro- 
phet who promises salvation through 
suspiciousness is assured of an ador- 
ing and touchingly gullible following. 
The enormous popular vogue of 
Marx and Freud is the outstanding 
example of this, but many less con- 
spicuous instances of the same thing 
could be named. The book to be dis- 
cussed here, a collection of papers 
published in ETC.: a Review of Gen- 
eral Semantics between 1943 and 
1953, provides a good illustration of 
this theme. 

“General semantics,” a system de- 
veloped by Alfred Korzybski (1879- 
1950), is a typical twentieth-century 
doctrine in that it tells man how he 
can achieve safety through systematic 
distrust. The thing to be mistrusted 
in this case is language as it is gen- 
erally used in everyday life, as well 
as in politics and in philosophy. Un- 
less we thoroughly change our de- 
plorably benighted and careless lang- 
uage habits, Korzybski maintained, 
mankind will be bogged down in 
hopeless strife and futility. With the 
use of language reformed along lines 
indicated by him, progress and har- 
mony will at last come within reach. 

The suspicions thus aroused con- 
cerning the pitfalls lurking in com- 
munication through language were 
by no means unfounded. I am not 
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asserting in general that the distrust 
preached by the prophets of our age 
was not well-deserved in many re- 
spects; I merely deny that safety can 
be achieved by elevating that distrust 
to the rank of a universal principle. 
To return to language: It is quite 
true to say that it is by no means a 
neutral medium through which we 
can discover and convey an un- 
adorned and undistorted picture of 
reality itself. As Ernst Cassirer, Ed- 
ward Sapir and others have shown, 
each language contains in implicit 
form a fairly elaborate ontology 
which unwittingly shapes our mode 
of experiencing the world, both limit- 
ing and in some respects distorting 
our perception of reality. In the 
present volume, there is a masterful 
essay by Benjamin Lee Whorf which 
compares the implicit ontology em- 
bedded in the structure of the Hopi 
language with that contained in the 
standard languages of the West. 
Whorf’s analysis thoroughly demon- 
strates that much of what we take 
to be plain “reality” is in fact a re- 
flection of certain fundamental prop- 
erties of the language we use. 

Other contemporary _ scholars, 
notably such members of the “logical 
positivist” school as Wittgenstein, 
Carnap and Ayer, have called atten- 
tion to the crisis of communication 
that had overtaken both academic 
philosophy and certain other disci- 
plines which relied heavily on inter- 
pretation and intuition, e.g., politics, 
history and sociology. In these disci- 
plines, private languages and systems 
flourished, making the orderly resolu- 
tion of differences of opinion impos- 
sible. This was in sharp contrast to 


the situation prevailing in the exact 
and empirical sciences like mathema- 
tics and physics, where communica- 
tion was smooth and disagreements 
could always be resolved, at least in 
principle, by appealing either to 
logical proof procedures or to re 
liable techniques of experiment and 
observation. 

Certain other phenomena in the 
realm of communication that em- 
erged in the twentieth century were 
even more frankly pathological—for 
example, the prevalence of propa- 
ganda and demagoguery. To students 
of propaganda, language appeared as 
a first-class medium of deception and 
self-delusion. 

From this, there was only one step 
to the study of the linguistic aspects 
of mental illness. Modern psychiatry 
discovered the decisive role that 
breakdown of communication plays 
in many mental disorders. Many of 
the mentally ill do not use symbols 
as normal people do; they are either 
incapable of performing acts of 
“symbolization” (as K. Goldstein has 
shown) or endow symbols with pri- 
vate meanings and with weird, mag: 
ical roles which have nothing to do 
with their normal, proper uses. 
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It is clear that the various pitfalls 

and deficiencies of communication 
we just outlined do not constitute, as 
it were, one syndrome. They belong 
to different levels. The limiting and 
distorting ontologies implicit in the 
yery structure of language are one 
thing, the crisis of communication 
arising in certain disciplines is an- 
other, and the degeneration of lang- 
uage in the case of mental defectives 
yet another. 
' Now Korzybski had a good intui- 
tive grasp of all of these limitations 
and defects of language, but he failed 
to observe and analyze them on dif- 
ferent levels. What he did in his 
“general semantics” was to pull all 
of them together and treat them all 
under the categories of psychopathol- 
ogy, as if these were relevant to, and 
responsible for, all the shortcomings 
of communication. The result was a 
thoroughly bewildering and mean- 
ingless confusion of categories. But, 
in the mental climate of the twentieth 
century, this very confusion was the 
guarantee of success. The magic 
term, “sanity,” had a mesmerizing 
eflect upon people. It was comforting 
to know that the predicaments we en- 
countered in communication were, in 
fact, due to a mental illness for 
which there was a cure. 

My main reaction, in reading the 
articles collected in the present vol- 
ume, was endless wonder at the gull- 
ibility with which Korzybski’s dis- 
ciples and apostles — all knowledge- 
able and competent students of mean- 
ing, language and communication— 
fell for his naive non-sequiturs and 
quack recipes. There is not enough 
space to illustrate this in detail, but I 
can touch upon one point briefly. 
One of Korzybski’s main tenets was 
that the chief trouble with everyday 
and philosophical language was its 
“Aristotelian” character. That is, we 
are prevented from being “sane” be- 
tause we are thinking in terms of 
“identity,” “non-contradiction,” and 
the “excluded middle”’—the funda- 
mental principles of classical logic. 
In order to become sane, we must 
develop a “non-Aristotelian” style of 
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thought. This would be quite excit- 
ing if true, but, in point of fact, the 
“rigidities” deplored by Korzybski 
and his followers (as well as by all 
right-thinking people) have absolute- 
ly nothing to do with the classical 
principles to which the 
semanticists trace them. 


general 


One example will suffice. “You are 
either for us or against us; there is 
no middle ground” is (I agree) a 
deplorable motto of many of our con- 
temporaries. Where does it come 
from? Why, Korzybski says, obvious- 
ly from the classical principle of the 
“excluded middle” — “a thing is 
either A or non-A.” The trouble with 
this is, however, that the principle 
of the excluded middle says exactly 


the opposite of what Korzybski takes, 


it to suggest. On classical reasoning, 
if every person in the world is either 
a “friend” or a “non-friend” for me, 
then the “non-friends” must include, 
in addition to my enemies, all those 
whom I don’t know, all those who 
are indifferent to me, all casual ac- 
quaintances and partners bound to 
me by mere interest, etc. Rigid “all- 
or-nothing” thinking (anybody is 
either a friend or an enemy) could 
be believed to reflect the principle 
of the “excluded middle” only by 
those who confuse the “contrary” 
with the “contradictory,” an elemen- 
tary fallacy against which students 
of classical logic are usually warned 
in the first semester. 

All of Korzybski’s famous “non- 
Aristotelian” prescriptions, like “in- 
dexing,” “dating” and so on, are 
classical 


perfectly consistent with 


logic; most of them go back to 
Aristotle himself. 


“dating,” for example, are nothing 


“Indexing” and 
£ 


formulations of the old 
Aristotelian concept of “accidental” 


but new 


properties, just as Korzybski’s prin- 
ciple of “non-allness” and his device 
of the “et cetera” are our old friend, 
the classical dictum “individuum est 
ineffabile.” Of course, if these sound 
though somewhat trite prescriptions 
had been presented as just new ver- 
sions of the wisdom of the ages, their 
sales value would have been consider- 


ably diminished. One can appear 
today as a savior only by pointing an 
accusing finger at villains who have 
deceived us. 

Modern formal logic is in fact 
“non-Aristotelian” in certain re- 
spects, and contemporary mathema- 
ticians have challenged the classical 
principle of the “excluded middle” 
on serious grounds. These, however, 
are highly technical 
avoid the pitfalls of ordinary speech 
with which Korzybski deals, classical 
logic is both necessary and sufficient. 

Korzybski’s “non-Aristotelian” sys- 


matters. To 


tem is, then, a sham and a delusion. 
But this does not mean to say that 
the collection of essays here pre- 
sented under Korzybskian auspices is 
valueless. On the contrary, it repre- 
sents a welcome contribution to the 
study of meaning and communica- 
tion. I have already mentioned 
Whorf’s classic essay; but many of 
the other authors also have important 
and true things to say. Leslie A. 
White’s paper on symbol behavior as 
a human characteristic is a very good 
introduction to the problem; there 
are excellent discussions of news- 
(by Donald M. 
Schwartz) and radio newscasting (by 
Clifton M. Utley). The chief contri- 
butors, Prof. S. I. Hayakawa and 
Anatol Rapoport, write very well in- 
deed on semantics, on the teaching 
of physics, and other subjects, as 


paper reporting 


long as they stay away from “general 
Korzybski. The 


moment they lapse into “non-Aris- 


semantics” and 


totelian” language, critical sense de- 
serts them. 

One paper by Professor Carl J. 
Rogers on “Communication: Its 
Blocking and Its Facilitation” de- 
serves special mention. This is an 
unpretentious paper but full of wis- 
dom; its main point is that with- 
holding value judgments and con- 
centrating upon the reasons for the 
other’s acts and attitudes is essential 
if one wants to achieve anything in 
communication. All those whose 
business is to help others by talking 
will receive much enlightenment from 
Professor Rogers’s analysis. 





edly accepted what Nietzsche called 
the “anti-Semitic swindle” and even 
tried to convince Mayer that the 
Jews were as bad as the Nazis said 
they were. 

Did they know of the atrocities 
that occurred in the concentration 
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They Thought They Were Free. 
By Milton Mayer. 
Chicago. 346 pp. $4.75. 
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Haroun al-Raschid disguised him- 
self as a commoner and mingled 
with the crowds in order to conduct 
his own Gallup Poll. Milton Mayer, 
while a visiting professor of the In- 
stitute for Social Research, Frank- 
furt University, lived for a year in 
a nearby Hessian town which he 
calls “Kronenberg” (Marburg?) but 
could not disguise that he was an 
“Ami” and a “professor.” (The Ger- 
mans among whom he lived always 
addressed him by his title.) He suc- 
ceeded, however, in concealing his 
Jewish origin. As a Jew, he might 
not have made friends of the ten 
Germans of Kronenberg who opened 
their hearts to him. 

Mayer did his utmost to meet the 
Germans of this small college town 
with impartiality, even sympathy, 
perhaps leaning a bit backward to 
prove his lack of bias. “I felt—and I 
feel,” he writes in the introduction, 
“that it was not German Man that I 
had met, but Man. He happened to 
be in Germany under certain condi- 
tions. He might be here [i.e., in 
America] under certain conditions. 
He might, under certain conditions, 
be I.” Giving us the case histories 
of ten average “Kronenbergers” with 
whom he had many lengthy conver- 
sations, Mayer tries to make us un- 
derstand why in 1933, or shortly 
thereafter, these ten endorsed Nazism 
(several of them with mental reser- 
vations, or even with a slight revul- 
sion). He describes them as decent, 
hard-working, ordinarily intelligent 
and honest individuals, but somehow 
fails—through no fault of his own 
—to exonerate them. 

It is true that the spiritual climate 
of Germany favored the rise of to- 
talitarianism. Even a Thomas Mann 
could write, during the First World 
War, that the German people would 


never be “able to love political 
democracy,” and that the “much- 
decried authoritarian state” was “the 
form of state most suitable to the 
German people.” But he could not 
foresee that, two or three decades 
later, the majority of his compatriots 
would show the mentality of brain- 
less, spineless, emasculated helots. 

Every informed person knows that 
in Mussolini’s Italy individuals, from 
the philosopher Croce down to plain 
laborers, brazenly ignored the tenets 
of Fascism and got away with it. 
Judging from Mayer’s book, there 
simply were not many such individu- 
als in Hitler’s Germany. 

Mayer’s report on the burning 
of the Kronenberg synagogue in 
1938, based on recollections of those 
who had a hand in the crime or at 
least were in the town, may in part 
be fiction; still—se non é vero é ben 
trovate. Anyone so much as hinting 
that there might be something wrong 
about the action was told by Mayer’s 
“friend.” Sturmfiihrer Schwenke: 
“You heard the Standartenfiihrer!” 
—and the very mention of the Party 
bigshot suppressed whatever doubts 
might have existed. 

If these ten Germans are typical 
(and we hope they are not), then 
there is very little good to be ex- 
pected from the new Germany. In 
the 1933-45 period, they were moti- 
vated partly by fear, partly by 
expediency. (Since they all got jobs 
through the pseudo-prosperity of the 
Third Reich, they did not care about 
the form of government.) None of 
the ten ever interfered with the anti- 
Semitic activities of the state, not 
even clandestinely, although all of 
them admitted to having known at 
least one “decent Jew.” They had 
no personal experiences to support 
anti-Semitism; yet, they wholeheart- 


camps? They did not, Mayer asserts, 
because they did not want to knov, 
They could have found out only if 
they had made an effort, but they 
conveniently did not bother. They 
did not find it difficult to believe 
that those Jews who were taken to 
concentration camps were traitors; 
those who were not were allowed to 
leave Germany with all their prop- 
erty—and this thought numbed what. 
ever twinge a bad conscience might 
have caused. Of the ten, only one, the 
Sturmfiihrer who participated in the 
destruction of the Kronenberg syna- 
gogue, committed an act that was 
evil. Yet, the unflinching obedience 
of little men like these permitted the 
core of Hitlerite criminals to carry 
out shootings and gassings. 

But did these Germans at leas 
realize in 1945 that they had been 
misled? Apparently not, for several 
years later, when Mayer interviewed 
them, they still thought that Hitler 
had been good for Germany (even 
though they did not dream of reviv- 
ing Hitlerism). They might admit 
that some Nazi leaders were evil, but 
not Hitler—who, alas, in his inno- 
cence, had selected bad advisers. 

Mayer would like to be optimistic 
about Germany’s future, but he is 
honest enough to concede that the 
situation is a rather bad one. “Meo 
who did not know that they were 
slaves do not know that they have 
been freed” is his perfect summary. 
To transform first-class totalitarians 
into first-class freemen, to use his 
phrase, is an almost hopelessly dif 
cult task. The American army of 0 
cupation, we are told, failed becaus 
it did not understand and reckon with 
the German character, and because tt 
helped, in some ways, to perpetual 
Nazi features. 

We are glad that Mayer recalls 4 
1952 episode, almost forgotten by 
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& ow: Democratic Germans in Hesse 
meovered a fascist youth group, 
yhich had been established with 
\merican taxpayers’ money for the 
urpose of “removing” undesirable 
wliticians, among them many Social 
Democrats, in an emergency. With- 
wt condoning Dr. John’s “escape” to 
fast Germany, we must recall that 


he had reason to look askance at the 
U.S.-financed espionage group in the 
Bonn Republic, directed by a Nazi 
general who had been the Nazi intel- 
ligence chief in Soviet Russia during 
the war. America is proud of the 
boom in West Germany, created with 
millions of U.S. dollars; but while 
there are mink coats and Mercedes 


there are also men 
scavenging among the garbage cans. 
Worst of all, our conduct has pro- 
duced widespread cynicism in Ger- 
man youth. 

They Thought They Were Free is 
a sincere book. While written in a 
light, conversational style, it is based 
on a lot of hard thinking. 


limousines, 





Moravia and Middle-Class Survival 


AGhost at Noon. 
by Alberto Moravia. 


Farrar, Straus & Young. 247 pp. $3.50. 


Moravia has become a literary 
jhenomenon in the post-World War 
ll generation; he occupies a unique 
jlae as the “typically” European 
writer of fiction who is, nevertheless, 
videly read and commented on in 
his country. There are a score more 
ltlian and French writers of stature 
who have not achieved this linking 
quality and whose works, though they 
ittract passing interest and even oc- 
asional merited respect, do not ring 
a bell with the literate American 
public. 

I have hazarded the guess else- 
where that this is due to Moravia’s 
ilmost exclusive preoccupation with 
the middle class, the one class in 
the Continental social structure that 
has a comprehensible frame of ref- 
erence for the U.S. reader. The prole- 
arian novels of Pratolini, for ex- 
ample, will always remain somewhat 
unreal to the American reader, for 
our proletarian novelists work from 
‘different milieu, an entirely differ- 
eat set of values and goals. The 
novel of mood, of satiric understate- 
ment (take Marcel Aymé or Jean 
Dutourd or Pallazzeschi), is elusive 
for less charitable reasons. The spe- 
tialist may prize the delicacy and 
sharpness of methods, but interest 
for the general public depends on 
ther than subtlety of means arid the 
wthor’s grounding in philosophy. 

Moravia speaks of a world we 
fecognize with slight variations as 
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our own. His protagonists (there is 
no question of a hero in a Moravia 
book) are prey to the same ambi- 
tions, the same thrust of the eco- 
nomic goad, the same desire to 
achieve a viable and, at times, even 
a relatively happy adult relationship 
as our eminently middle-class reader. 
The wives want their own homes, do 
not like to live with in-laws, expect 
to share confidences not only of the 
flesh but of the mind with their hus- 
bands. Above all, though, the Mo- 
ravia characters, and pre-eminently 
the men, seek integrity compatible 
with survival in middle-class society. 

That, of course, is the nexus, for 
how can you make a “fast buck” on 
either side of the Atlantic and re- 
main ‘the chronicler of truth you feel 
in your heart you must be? Frustra- 
tion, whether on Madison Avenue or 
the Via Veneto, sits much the same 
on the loins of the victim. Moravia’s 
protagonists wage this fight in book 
after book, and the insight he brings 
is applicable wherever the social 
structure leaves the intellectual grap- 
pling with his solitary and unresolv- 
able problem. 

A Ghost at Noon is the story of a 
writer for the films, Riccardo Mol- 
teni, who is convinced he has it in 
him to, write true and meaningful 
works for the legitimate theater. He 
has married, however, a _house- 
hungry young woman, less educated 
than he, with whom he is very much 


in love. Screen-writing is Molteni’s 
solution to the economic problem. 
The producer, Battista, who eventu- 
ally seduces Emilia, is in no melo- 
dramatic sense a villain, but a type: 
the tycoon swollen with his own 
efficiency and the need to direct 
others. 

Molteni’s with his wife 
comes when he makes the appalling 
discovery that Emilia‘no longer loves 
him. He knows, at the start, that 
there is no rival. His mind demands 
an explanation. He must have the 
reason why she has ceased to love 
him. She gives it to him in an 
appalling, short: scene where her 
scorn of him reduces any ethical or 
intellectual sacrifice he may have 
made to ashes. Molteni becomes the 
man who has sold himself short. He 
flounders desperately in an attempt 
to restore some semblance of dignity 
and integrity to his and Emilia’s 
married life, but in vain. 

The frustration, the meaningless 
sacrifice, the poor returns for the 
investment of talent, energy and 
heart, are painted with flat, convine- 
ing, documentary strokes. It is a 
novel of unbearable, inexorable hon- 
esty, very disturbing in its fatalistic 
intent, and profoundly true. Though 
less of a work than The Conformist, 
which I feel is Moravia’s masterpiece 
to date, A Ghost at Noon is a fine 
book which has much to say to the 
American reader. 
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On SCREEN 


By Martin S. Dworkin 


‘Blackboard Jungle’ Seems 
Hazy Though Melodramatic 


HE MOST disturbing thing about 

Blackboard Jungle is that its in- 
tentions are obviously honest and 
worthy. It seeks to point up a prob- 
lem, and offer solutions. But its 
statement of the problem is as fun- 
damentally confused as it is power- 
fully vivid, and its proposed solutions 
are as hazy and ineffectual as they 
are melodramatically forceful. 

Made from Evan Hunter’s novel, 
and directed by Richard Brooks from 
his own screenplay, the film describes 
a big-city vocational high school for 
boys—“the garbage can of the educa- 
tional system,” as one teacher puts 
it. The boys are not in’ school to 
learn, but because they have to be. 
Into the classrooms they bring the 
desperations and violences of the 
slum world in which they live: the 
school becomes only another part of 
the jungle—at best only a pause in 
their real education in becoming suc- 
cessful predators, in learning to sur- 
vive in the world they never made, 
yet recreate endlessly. 

The story follows the efforts of a 
new teacher, Glenn Ford, to gain 
enough control over his class so that 
he can make a bare beginning at 
teaching. One of his first experiences 
is the rescue of a pretty young teach- 
er from one of the boys, ‘a would-be 
rapist. Soon afterward, he receives a 
terrible beating from a gang of his 
students—as much to show him 
where the real authority in the school 
lies as to punish him for roughing 
up the rapist in capturing him. He 
has to face an unjust charge of 
racial bias by an unknown accuser, 
leveled by the school principal, whose 
policy on the problem of discipline 
is to insist that there is no discipin- 
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ary problem. His pregnant wife, Anne 
Francis, almost loses her baby, after 
receiving poison-pen notes accusing 
him of philandering with the pretty 
teacher. He sees another new instruc- 
tor, Richard Kiley, quit after the 
boys shatter his prize collection of 
rare jazz records in an outbreak of 
senseless vandalism. 

In the final showdown, he has to 
disarm one precocious predator 
wielding a switchblade knife. This 
boy, played by Vic Morrow in the 
manner of the current Marlon Brando 
vogue, has become a criminal delib- 
erately; to him, the future is a bitter 
choice between a possibly light jail 
sentence and the Army, where he'd 
get his “head shot off.” Only at the 
last moment does the teacher finally 
win the support of those of the class 
for whom there is some hope—for a 
beginning at learning about decency, 
as well as the subjects of school 
education. The leader of these boys 
is played by Sidney Poitier with fine 
insight into the character of a Negro 
adolescent of superior ability, hiding 
hope beneath protective bitterness. 

The film praises the dedication of 
the teachers who stick it out in the 
blackboard jungles—instead of leav- 
ing for other professions or for jobs 
in better schools. It offers hope that 
the unwilling, backward students can 
be reached—by such means as mo- 
tion pictures; an animated cartoon 
of Jack and the Beanstalk is shown 
stimulating a discussion of moral 
issues. It advocates better pay for 
teachers, better equipment and fa- 
cilities. It is pervaded by a sense of 
outrage, of speaking openly about 
uncomfortable issues (such as inter- 


racial frictions) of desperate imme- 


diacy and a need for something to 
be done at once. 

But what the problem really jg 
falls into fragments under the sy. 
cession of melodramatic shocks, And 
the weakness and incredibility of the 
ending reflects the confusion of ex. 
position. For if the schools are s 
little able to maintain civilized stand. 
ards of behavior—much less enforce 
discipline—the matter 
surely is no longer one for the 
schools, but for the police and other 
agencies of a society that must pro- 
tect itself, even while taking the 
blame. 

The educational 


a minimal 


problem, of 
course, is related to that of juvenile 
delinquency, but it is not identical 
with it. In a printed foreword, the 
film itself speaks of the delinquency 
problem as “boiling over” into the 
schools. If what follows is really 
about delinquency invading the 
schools, the association with prob 
lems of teachers and _ teaching be 
comes gratuitous and _ misleading. 
Moreover, the suggestion of educt- 
tional solutions, at least in the forms 
depicted, is hopelessly sentimental. 

The picture of gang-ridden clas 
rooms, the omnipresence of violence 
and the utter helplessness of teachers, 
both outnumbered by their proto 
criminal charges and unsupported 
by the society they serve, may be 
deliberate exaggeration for purposes 
of arousal. In some ways. though, 
this may have less to do with the 
real problem as it exists, and more 
with conventions of a current cycle 
of films emphasizing and romanticit 
ing brutality. 

In any case, the device of sheet 
sensationalism only hides the film's 
fundamental unclarity, which devel- 
ops from the uncritical acceptance, 
by novelist Hunter and_ scenarist 
director Brooks, of one of the dog 
mas of popular professional “educt 
tionism”: that the school should take 
upon itself any and every function 
that seems to devolve upon it. Thus 
it can be thought to follow that the 
problem of delinquency is 4 schoo 
problem, since delinquents g? » 
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ghool—although they arrive long 
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and although 
ierless stimulations, drives and im- 
gets of the world for but a few 
jours a day, during part of the year. 
The confusion of issues—fallacia 
jurium interrogationum—thus de- 
fives from one misconception or 
gandiose simplification, that makes 
i possible for the film to have its 
blackboard jungle and its happy end- 
ing of commando heroics, its delib- 
eately exaggerated indictment and 
is conventionally melodramatic reso- 
lution. There is much to be said for 
the view that the forms which the 
flm gives to both will do more harm 
han good, despite good intentions. 
Not only are there new models of 


glorified irresponsibility for suscep- 
tible youngsters to emulate, in class- 
rooms and out. Not only is there 
little to the recruitment of 
teachers, or to encourage respect for 


assist 


our school system. The deeper harm 
may be done through the film’s ob- 
fuscation of the actual problems of 
our schools and streets. The worthier 
a cause, the more it may have to be 
saved from the good intentions of 
its friends. 
++ ¢ 

The film society movement con- 
tinues to grow; there were some 258 
societies around the country at the 
time of the second annual American 
Film Assembly held in New York 
early in April. Of their many activi- 
ties, none could be more worthy than 
the tribute organized by The Group 
for Film Study to the memory of a 
great French director, Jean Epstein. 


The Group, which is accenting the 
work of great directors such as 
Pabst, Griffith, Dreyer, and Pudov- 
kin in its current series, presented in 
March and April two programs of 
excerpts and representative features 
of Epstein’s work. At the first, held 
at the Museum of Modern Art, Jean 
Benoit-Lévy, a close friend and asso- 
ciate of Epstein since his first ex- 
plorations in introduced 
passages from Coeur Fidéle, La Chute 
de la Maison Usher (after the Poe 
story), and Le Tempestaire, as well 
as the full-length Finis Terrae. 

neglected master, 


cinema, 


Epstein is a 
whose work was important in the 
development of many film styles and 
techniques. The Group’s tribute is 
especially appropriate as Epstein’s 
last film, Le Tempestaire, demon- 
strating novel uses of sound, will 
soon be shown here. 
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AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM, INC. 


Chairman of the Administrative Committee: NORMAN THOMAS 


SPRING FORUMS 1955 


at the auditorium of the Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd St., N. Y., Thursday evenings, 8:30 P. M. 


THE RELATION OF SCIENCE AND POLITICS IN THE ATOMIC AGE 
ERNEST NAGEL, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University. 
WALTER MILLIS, Consultant, The Fund for the Republic; formerly columnist, “The New York Herald 
Tribune,” editor of “The Forrestal Diaries.’ RUSSELL KIRK, author of “The Conservative Mind,” “Academic 
Freedom,” and other works. EUGENE RABINOWITCH, editor of “The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists.” 
JEROME B. WIESNER, Director, Research Laboratory of Electronics, M. I. T.; formerly on the staff of the 
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FRANK ALTSCHUL, Vice President, Council on Foreign Relations. 

LEWIS GALANTIERE, Counselor to the President of the Free Europe Committee (Radio Free Europe). 
HOWLAND SARGEANT, President, American Committee for Liberation from Bolshevism (Radio Liberation) ; 
former Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. ALEX INKELES, Senior Fellow, Russian Research Center, 
Harvard University; author of “Public Opinion in the Soviet Union.” 

THE PROBLEM OF RESPONSIBILITY: A PERSPECTIVE ON COMMUNISM IN 
THE 1930’s AND 40's 

DIANA TRILLING, literary critic. 

ALAN W. BROWN, President, Hobart and William Smith Colleges. 
JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH, Professor of Economics, Harvard University; author of “The Great Crash” 
and other works. GRANVILLE HICKS, literary critic; author of “Where We Came Out” and other works. 
QUINCY HOWE, radio and television commentator; author of “A World History of Our Own Times.” 


To: Forums AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM 35 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


PRICE SUPPORTS 


E. G. Shinner’s corrective for the absurdities 
of our farm policy [“For Permanent Farm Pros- 
perity,” NL, April 11] is a half-reform. It would 
continue the subsidies for small producers and 
reduce them for large, its aim being to preserve 
the obsolescent family farm. It would be just 
as sensible to subsidize small, high-cost bakers, 
shoemakers and car manufacturers. It is wrong 
not because it helps the farmers or costs the 
rest of us money but because it would tend to 
check the rise in labor productivity and hence 
the standard of living. Farming is a business 
and should be run on business principles and 
include business risks. Nobody is compelled to 
be a farmer. 

Outright abolition of all price supports, sub- 
sidies, quotas, etc. would have six consequences: 

1. Prices would fall ‘to around world market 
levels, thus lowering the cost of living for the 
non-farm 90 per cent of the population and 
making possible the free international move- 
ment of farm commodities. 

2. The Government would save money. 

3. Production would decline to the level of 
demand, eliminating surpluses. 

4. Efficient producers would tend to expand 
at the expense of the inefficient, reducing the 
number of farms. 

5. Foods and fibers, natural and synthetic, 
would compete for consumer acceptance on an 
even basis: e.g., butter and margarine, cotton 
and rayon. 

6. Area in cultivation would decline. Much 
poor land could be reconverted to pasture and 
forest, reducing the threat of duststorms, floods, 
and erosion. 

This all smells like wicked Jaissez-faire. The 
modern, liberal approach is to spend billions 
more on irrigation dams, in order to increase 
the surpluses which can be dumped abroad—at 
heavy loss—to antagonize more people. 

Actually, the farm problem is political, not 
economic. It is a problem of rotten boroughs 
and unequal representation. Farm areas are 
heavily over-represented not only in the Senate, 
but also in the House, whose district lines are 
determined by state legislatures, themselves out- 
rageously unrepresentative. A farm vote equals 
four or five city votes, and nothing sensible can 
be done about agriculture while that lasts. 
New York City Victor Fox 


Section Two of the April 11 New Leaper 
was one of the most important articles that has 
appeared in the magazine for quite some time. 
Copies of Mr. Shinner’s article should be sent 
to every Congressman so that they might be 
stimulated to rewrite our farm laws. 
Philadelphia M. Berkow!Tz 


MATUSOW 


William E. Bohn’s article, “Who Createj 
Matusow?” [THe New Leaper, March 21], his 
pat on the back for ADA, and similar articls 
rather clearly indicate that he writes an “Alsop” 
column for THe New Leaver. 

When I got through reading the long Matusoy 
article, | saw that Dr. Bohn’s intended purpose 
was accomplished. It left the dominant though 
that he and Matusow believe that “Roy Cohn 
was a skunk.” He very frankly stated tha 
Matusow’s “object was to show that Roy Cob 
was a skunk.” Dr. Bohn did a good job on Cohn 
but a very poor job on Matusow, an admitted 
false witness and perhaps a planted Communis, 
whose testimony you could not give the slightest 
credence. 

Matusow did something Dr. Bohn liked, al 
though it came from the sewers. He smeared 
Cohn. Although Dr. Bohn deprecates guilt by 
association, it is undoubtedly the basis for his 
hatred of Cohn. Cohn was associated with 
McCarthy. The fact that he helped convict more 
Communists than any lawyer in the U.S. dos 
not seem to impress Dr. Bohn. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. NaTHAN D. Swapino 


GANDHI 


I thought that readers of THe New Leaner 
would like to know that a personal friend of 
the late Mohandas K. Gandhi has established « 
Gandhi Memorial Association. His address is: 
Mr. J. J. Singh, Chairman, Gandhi Memorial 
Association, 40 East 49th Street, New York I’, 
New York. I am sure Mr. Singh would deeply 
appreciate the support of all admirers of the 
late Gandhi. 


Philadelphia, Miss. Burorp W. Posts 


CITIZEN ARMY 


Frederick Martin Stern’s article, “Why ¥ 
Need a Citizen Army” [THe New Leaner, April 
18], puts into clear, concise and cogent fom 
a thesis which deserves far more attention thas 
it has yet That “a well-regulated 
militia” is “necessary to the security of a fe 


received. 


state” was a commonplace when the Bill of 
Rights was adopted. Yet, a serious and ot 
sistent attempt to implement the idea has 
hardly yet been envisioned, let alone under: 
taken. 

That it can now be implemented in time © 
influence the course ‘of events is a sangu™ 
hope, but I am not the one to discourage * 
I wonder, however, whether Mr. Stern's 
mistic conclusion does not contradict one of he 
premises. He begins with the forecast that the 
Soviet rulers will not relinquish for atom 
warfare “a strategy that has yielded them-- 
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HELP 
SAVE 
ONE 
FRIEND 
FROM 


CANCER 


Space donated by 


People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 


Tens of thousands with cancer will lose their lives 
needlessly this year. They could have been 
cured by early diagnosis and prompt treatment. 

Will one of these unfortunate victims be a friend 
of yours? It could happen. We know that cancer 
strikes one in four. 

There’s a way to help that friend, and thousands 
of others. That’s by helping the American 
Cancer Society spread its educational message 
as widely as possible. 

Money you contribute improves services to 
patients, arms everyone with protective information 
about cancer, and pays for research to conquer 
this cruelest of diseases. 

When you give your dollars to the American 
Cancer Society, you are making an investment that 
pays off in the saving of human lives. Perhaps 
the life of one friend. 

Perhaps your own life. 


American Cancer Society 





{ GENTLEMEN: 
I want to help conquer Cancer. 
( ) Please send me free information about Cancer. 
( ) Enclosed is my contribution of $ to the Cancer 


Crusade. 


Name 





Address. 





City. Zone OT 





(MAIL TO: CANCER, c/o your town’s Postmaster) 




















